Dave Sewell explains why the Labour right and the 
media love to hate the great revolutionary >>?age 6 
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by RAYMIE KIERNAN 


DELAYED, OVERCROWDED, and 
expensive trains. That’s what the pri- 
vatisation rail rip-off has brought us. 
The scam works a treat for rail 
bosses. As another rise in rail fares was 
announced on Tuesday rail company 
shareholders were enjoying a bumper 
dividend—up 21 percent to £222 mil- 
lion last year. 
That’s why Labour 
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Telford man 
dies from 
cops taser 


by DAVE SEWELL 


FORMER ASTON Villa 
football player Dalian 
Atkinson died in Telford on 
Monday after police tasered 
him outside his father’s 
house. 

Neighbour Paula Quinn 
said he was “stumbling” when 
police fired—and that they kept 
shooting when he was down. 

“They were shouting 
and kicking so much all I 
could hear were the boots 
hitting him,” she said. 

Dalian went into 
cardiac arrest. 

The case has been referred 
to the toothless Independent 
Police Complaints Commission 
(IPCC) watchdog. 

But Dalian’s nephew 
Fabian fears police will 


Dalian Atkinson 


“push it under the carpet”. 
Ken Faro, a filmmaker 
and justice campaigner, told 
Socialist Worker, “The family 
will have to wait several years 
for justice if this goes the 
usual route of an inquest. 
“Judging by the evidence 
so far, it’s incumbent on the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
to charge these officers.” 
Black people are three 
times more likely to be tasered 
than the average, according 
to Home Office figures. 
Weyman Bennett from Stand 
Up to Racism told Socialist 
Worker, “There’s too many 
black people dying at the hands 
of the police using lethal force. 
“We demand an answer 
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THE THINGS 


THEY SAY 


‘They were 
presumably 
plotting the 
workers’ 
revolution’ 


Daily Mail columnist 
Tom Utley on “stumbling 
upon” a Momentum meeting 


“Whatever 

you say these 
days you upset 
somebody. It is 
not like the old 
days’ 

Sitcom writer Roy Clarke 


says political correctness has 
ruined TV 


A revolving door of people 
who grant bosses pay rises 


THE PEOPLE hired by big 
companies to decide how 
much bosses should get paid 
are earning around £170,000 
for attending a handful of 
meetings. 

The remumeration com- 
mittee members of the ten 
biggest companies on the 
stock exchange saw their pay 
packets rise 11 percent in the 
last year. 

That’s according to the 
most recent annual reports 
of Shell, HSBC, British 
American Tobacco, BP, 
GlaxoSmithKline, SAB Miller, 
Vodafone, AstraZeneca, 
Reckitt Benckiser and Diageo. 

The jobs are not full time 
and typically require around 
just 30 to 40 days of work per 
year. 


For example, British 


American Tobacco’s remu- 
neration committee took 
home on average £132,500 


A fat cat and its cash 


last year—for attending nine 
meetings. 

At HSBC, the chairman 
of its remuneration commit- 
tee is Sam Laidlaw—paid 
£187,000—and he is also 
the former chief executive of 
British Gas owner Centrica. 


Another member of the 
remuneration committee is 
Paul Walsh—the former boss 
of drinks firm Diageo. 

At pharmaceutical giant 
GlaxoSmithKline, its board 
includes Vindi Banga—who 
also sits on the board of 


Marks and Spencer. 

While over at beer giant 
SABMiller, Mark Armour sets 
the pay there and is a board 
member at Tesco as well. 

Tesco’s finance director 
Alan Stewart also sets the 
pay for the chief executive 
at Diageo as a non-executive 
director. 

He took home £87,000 
from Diageo for attending 
ten meetings. 

For doing his job at Tesco 
Stewart got £2.6 million. 

Diageo is the only top ten 
company to pay some of its 
remuneration committee 
members less than £100,000 
for the privilege. 

The highest paid member 
of any remuneration commit- 
tee is Charles O Holliday at 
oil firm Shell, who took home 
£637,000 last year. 

He is is coincidentally 
chair of the company. 


Tories cutting 
workers’ rights 


A WORKERS’ rights 
watchdog has had its 
funding cut by more 
than half since 2010 and 
failed to bring a single 
prosecution in the past 
year. 

The Employment Agency 
Standards Inspectorate 
(EAS), which was set up to 
ensure employment rights 
are protected, suffered 
a cut to its budget from 
£1.1 million in 2009-10 to 
£500,000 in 2015-16. 

Staff numbers at the 
agency fell from 30 to nine 
in the same period. 

Despite complaints 
rising by a fifth between 
2011 and 2016, the 
number of inspections 
carried out by the EAS has 
fallen by more than half. 
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Fellow billionaire Ben 
Goldsmith rages about tax 


“We're fucked’ 


“Sources close to Owen 
Smith” on his chances of 
winning the Labour leadership 


‘It is like the 
Lord of the 
Rings, where 
the goodies are 
surrounded 

by hordes of 
vile Orcs and 
lunatics’ 


Smith-backing Labour worker 
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Cameron lost, shame 


Philip Davies isn’t 


DAVID CAMERON managed 
to mess up getting into 
parliament last week. He’d 
forgotten his security pass 
and tried to push through 
a revolving gate before 
becoming trapped. 

Oddly Cameron was 
there during MPs’ long 
summer break—as was 
former chancellor George 
Osborne. 


TORY MP 
Philip Davies 
launched a 
scathing attack on 
“feminist zealots” 
at a men’s rights i 
conference last : 
week. The MP for 
Shipley in West 
Yorkshire was 
speaking at the 


Get in 
touch with 


Socialist 
Worker 


i 
Manly Philip Davies 


International Conference 
on Men’s Issues, whatever 
that is. 

He complained that such 
zealots “want women to 
have their cake and eat it”. 

What’s the point of 
having a cake if you don’t 
eat it, Troublemaker 
wonders. 

The Justice for Men and 
Boys Party organised the 
conference. 

It gives 
awards for 
“lying feminist”, 
“toxic feminist” 
and “whiny 
feminist”. 

One article 
on its website 
is, “13 reasons 
women lie about 
= being raped”. 


MEN’ 


Email reports@ 
socialistworker.co.uk 


Web www.socialistworker.co.uk 


Facebook “Socialist Worker (Britain)” 


Twitter @socialistworker 


Bookies bet ona 


good time with MPs 


BOOKIES face 
pressure over the 
cynical promotion of 
the gambling industry. 
So obviously they are 
taking MPs out for treats. 
In June, Ladbrokes 
love-bombed Romsey 
Tory MP Caroline Nokes 
and guest with £640 
worth of hospitality in 
the royal enclosure at 
Ascot. In March it took 
Bassetlaw Labour MP 
John Mann and one of 
his staff to the races in 
Cheltenham for a £485 
treat. But Shipley Tory 
MP Philip 


Davies sy a 


ae, 
Hoy 


(nice man, 
see story 
left) who 
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MPs are a safe bet 


nosed ahead in the 
bookie-freebies stakes. 

He scooped three 
Royal Ascot tickets 
from Ladbrokes worth 
£960; two trips to 
Cheltenham courtesy 
of Ladbrokes and Gala 
Coral; and another tough 
fact-finding mission to 
Sandown, again courtesy 
of Gala Coral. 

He got £3,000 worth 
of free trips in 2016. 

Meanwhile William 
Hill took three Labour 
MPs to the FA cup final 
at Wembley—Lewisham 
West MP Jim Dowd, 
Ellesmere Port MP 
Justin Madders and 
Chesterfield MP 


Write to 
Socialist Worker 
_ PO Box 71327 
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Bosses’ board 
off the rails 


THE RAIL Safety and 
Standards Board (RSSB) 
is often described as an 
“independent” body. 
RSSB claims to be 
“independent of any 
commercial interests”. 
Its operating 
income for 2015/16 
was £48.7 million, 
with membership 
levies accounting for 
£22.1 million. Some 28 
passenger train operators 
are current members 
including the owners of 
Southern Railway, Govia 
Thameslink Railway 
(GTR). GTR boss Charles 
Horton is one of 10 non 
executive directors. Just in 
case there was any doubt 
the RSSB says, “We’re 
owned by the industry.” 
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by NICK CLARK 


JEREMY CORBYN supporters 
have spoken out against attacks 
on them by the right wing of the 
Labour Party. 

Many are outraged after some 
130,000 Labour Party members were 
barred from voting in the leadership 
election last week. 

Calvin, a Labour member and stu- 
dent, told Socialist Worker, “The 
national executive committee that 
made that decision know what 
they’re doing. 

“They know that the people who 
joined the Labour Party recently were 
going to vote for Corbyn. So they’re 
going to find mechanisms to stop that 
from happening. 

“It’s silly because if you join a party 
you should be able to vote for your 
leader.” 

Jay Ananthan, a Labour supporter, 
said, “If you’re in the Labour Party 
you should be able to have a say in 
who your leader is. This is the reason 
so many people are fed up with 
Labour politicians.” 


Claims 

Corbyn supporters also reacted to 
claims by deputy leader Tom Watson 
that they were being influenced by 
“Trotsky entryists” (see page 4). 

Valerie Bossman-Ovarshie, a long- 
time member of Labour, said, “The 
right are going to use that kind of 
claim to influence people who may 
not be as involved. 

“It’s just more unfairness. It’s 
propaganda.” 

Calvin added, “I’m nowhere near 
a Trotskyist. It’s all really overblown. 
There’s 300,000 people who’ve 
joined Labour recently. I don’t think 
they’re Trotskyists.” 

Huge numbers of people have 
turned out to Corbyn campaign ral- 
lies in recent weeks. 

Thousands turned out to support 


Corbyn urges supporters 
to build “mass movement’ 
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Corbyn at rallies in towns and cities 
such as Milton Keynes, Bristol and 
Sunderland last week. 

He also spoke to 1,000 more sup- 
porters at a Black and Minority Ethnic 
people for Jeremy rally in Islington, 
north London, on Monday. 


5 Vy 


Many of those at the rallies turned 
out to support Corbyn because he 
represents an alternative to the poli- 
tics of austerity and racism. 

Valerie said, “I just love Jeremy. 
I’ve been a Labour member for a 
while but I’ve never really been 
involved because I couldn’t connect 
with Tony Blair or Gordon Brown. 
Jeremy’s just different.” 

Jay added, “I’m considering 
becoming a Labour member, but I 
want to wait and see what happens. 
It’s definitely Jeremy Corbyn that 
made me want to get involved. 

“It inspired me to take politics 
more seriously. I’ve just had my first 
child and have other things to think 
about. 

“But he inspired me to get 


Take our ral 


CORBYN IS mobbed by supporters in north London on Monday (above) 
while Owen Smith’s support (left) is a little less enthusiastic 


involved.He wants change and he 
wants a fairer and better society.” 

Corbyn spoke to that mood at the 
rally on Monday. He said, “People 
have had enough of the politics of 
inequality.” 

He said Labour had lost support 
because “we were not challenging 
the fundamentals of what was going 
on. The rolling back of the state, the 
destruction of public services, the 
programme of austerity.” 

He called on his supporters to 
use his election campaign to build 
a “mass movement”, adding, “The 
issues around the election are wider 
and more general than just the leader 
of the Labour Party. 

“It’s about the way we do politics 
in our society”. 


off the fat cats 


>>continued from page 1 ; 


Jeremy Corbyn was x 
right when he said 

rail bosses “cannot be 
trusted” and argued for 
renationalisation of the 
railways. 

Company profits come 
first in an industry more 
than 96 percent funded 
by public money. 
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possible and undermine 
safety. That’s why workers 
have been striking back 
to defend jobs and safety 
(see pages 18 and 20). 
The Tory government is 
pushing more privatisation 
and supporting bosses to 
weaken the unions. 
It has asked city bankers 
to sell off Network Rail 
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Bosses are making 
cuts to unprofitable routes 
while packing more people on less 
trains on the profitable ones. 

Their vision is of a rail network 
with fewer staff on stations, no ticket 
offices, no train guards and driver 
only operated trains. At every turn 
they squeeze out as much profit as 


| assets including its largest 

railway stations. It hopes to 
raise £1.8 billion but it will cost us an 
estimated £10 billion over ten years 
in knock on costs, fees and bailouts 
after more private failures. 

It’s time to renationalise our 
railways and boot out these 
parasites. 
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Ukip keeps 
on tearing 
itself apart 


THE RACIST Ukip party is 
losing money and members. 
It was over £850,000 in 
deficit last year and its 
membership dropped 

4.5 percent. 

The party is mired in crisis 
after leader Nigel Farage 
resigned, fuelling a bitter 
fight for control in the party. 

Leaked emails to the 
Mail on Sunday newspaper 
exposed the divisions. One 
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Ukip’s corrupt old Tory 


email from Ukip funder Arron 
Banks attacked Ukip’s Neil 
Hamilton, an opponent of 
Farage, as a “corrupt old 
Tory”. 

Another email from a 
senior member targeted the 
party’s only MP, Douglas 
Carswell. 

It read, “Il am compiling 
the case against Carswell 
already. We should have 
the votes. He expects to be 
reselected in spring next 
year. Let’s hope he is toast 
by then.” 

Ukip attracted some Tories 
by being more right wing. 
But some Ukip members 
resent the “takeover” and 
don’t trust their new allies. 

Steven Woolfe, the 
leadership favourite blocked 
from standing, has called for 
the national executive to be 
abolished. Other Farage allies 
want to scrap Ukip and set 
up a new party. 
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Way to beat . 
Labour right 


mobilising 
in streets 


by NICK CLARK 


LABOUR’S RIGHT are trying to 
discredit supporters of party 
leader Jeremy Corbyn by label- 
ling them “extremists” and 
“entryists”. 

Labour Party deputy leader Tom 
Watson used a Guardian newspaper 
interview last week to claim that 
Corbyn supporters were being con- 
trolled by “Trotsky entryists”. 

The term refers to the practice 
of left groups entering Labour to 
recruit members or take over the 
party’s structures. 

Watson claimed that entryists 
were “caucusing and factionalising” 
inside Labour following Corbyn’s 
election as leader last year. 

Corbyn has dismissed the scare- 
mongering claims as “nonsense”. 

But Watson released a “dossier” 
of evidence aiming to prove that 
entryism was a real problem. 

His claims were based mainly on 
the fact that some members and 
former members of groups outside 
Labour have recently joined the 
party. 


Overwhelming 
Yet Watson’s real target is ordinary 
Corbyn supporters and Labour mem- 
bers. Corbyn still has overwhelming 
support, despite attempts by Labour 
MPs to get rid of him. 

Some 84 percent of Constituency 
Labour Parties (CLPs) nominated 
Corbyn. He won 285 nominations 
compared to rival Owen Smith’s 53. 

Several of those nominating 
Corbyn backed one of his opponents 
during last year’s contest, when 
Corbyn won 152 nomina- ,@ 
tions. This suggests that new 
Corbyn-supporting mem- 
bers have become active in 
their CLPs. 

Yet Watson insinuated § 
that entryists, facilitated 
by the formation of 
Labour left group 
Momentum, were 
responsible for the 
strength of Corbyn’s 
support. 

He claimed, 


Look, Trotskyist—get him! 7 


The Labour Party is in the midst 
of another leadership election 


It came about after Labour MPs 
challenged leader Jeremy Corbyn 


Corbyn was elected leader last 
year with 60 percent of the vote 


But many Labour MPs don't 
agree with his left wing politics 


Party membership has surged 
under Corbyn and is at the 
highest level in 50 years 


There were 500,000 Labour 
members in July this year— 
compared to the Tories’ 150,000 


“T don’t think the vast majority of 
people that have joined the Labour 
Party and have been mobilised by 
the people that are in Momentum 
are all Trots and Bolsheviks. 

“But there are some old hands 
twisting young arms in this process, 
and I’m under no illusions about 
what’s going on.” 

Corbyn’s strength relies on the 
fact he has mobilised his support at 
large meetings and rallies. 

Now the right claim this has 
opened the door to entryists out 
to “destroy” Labour’s “vulnerable” 
institutions. The idea is to discredit 
mass mobilisation—pressuring some 
on Labout’s left to drop it. 

Corbyn hit back. He pointed out 
that more than 300,000 people had 
joined Labour because “they want a 
different kind of society”. 

His ally shadow health secretary 
Diane Abbott also hit back. “The 
Westminster elite refuses to accept 

that ordinary people are coming 
back to Labour in their tens of 
thousands because they actu- 
ally believe in what Jeremy 
is saying,” she said. 
Corbyn’s supporters inside 
)= and outside the Labour Party 

" have to keep 

— defying the 

— right wing’s 

aa attempts to 

undermine them. 

The best way to do 

that is keep mobilising 
on the streets. 
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ANOTHER BIG crowd turned out to hear Jeremy Corbyn last week—this time it was in Milton Keynes 
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Union leaders can be fair weather 
friends—beware their backsliding 


BRITAIN’S THREE biggest trade 
unions—Unite, Unison and the 
GMB—have all announced which 
candidate they will support in the 
Labour leadership contest. 

Unite and Unison both 
nominated Jeremy Corbyn last 
week. But the GMB plumped for his 
rival Owen Smith. 

A ballot of GMB members 
returned 60 percent in favour 
Smith. His supporters tried to use 
the ballot to show that activists 
who support Corbyn are out of 
touch with ordinary workers. 

But the GMB leadership had not 
engaged most of its membership 
with the question at all, with some 
members saying they didn’t even 
get a ballot. 


Poll 
Bea, a GMB shop steward in 
Sheffield, told Socialist Worker, 
“Most of my members don’t seem 
to have had a ballot. I did a quick 
straw poll of members in my office 
and only me and one other person 
had got an email. 

“When I asked people in my 
office about it they just looked at 


Unison general secretary Dave Prentis 


me and said, what ballot?” 

The way the ballot was 
presented to members was 
weighted in favour of Smith. An 
email from GMB general secretary 
Tim Roache’s linking to the online 
vote told them to vote “with your 
head and not your heart”. 

It didn’t ask who members 
thought their union should back 
but “who is best placed to win a 
general election, to unite and lead 


the Labour Party into government 
and to put the policies we 
desperately need into practice”. 
And speaking after the vote 
Roache said he would “proudly 
campaign” for Smith because “it’s 
time for us to face up to reality”. 


Bubble 

He added, “GMB members cannot 
afford for Labour to be talking to 
itself in a bubble for five years.” 

Unison general secretary Dave 
Prentis also made a veiled attack 
on Corbyn in an article published in 
the Mirror newspaper. 

Unison had backed Corbyn after 
a consultation of its membership. 

But Prentis wrote that “chasing 
ideological purity is a dead end 
for Labour”. He also said he was 
against “witch hunts”—something 
that may come as a surprise to 
some Unison activists. 

Prentis and Roache’s attacks on 
Corbyn show that union leaders’ 
support for him is not always 
guaranteed. 

Union activists need to organise 
in their workplaces and branches to 
stop their leaders backsliding. 


130,000 members get no 
vote—Labour get £80,000 


THE LABOUR right 
was jubilant last 
week after a Court of 
Appeal ruling allowed 
it to stop some Labour 
members voting in the 
leadership election. 

Labour’s national 
executive committee 
(NEC) decided last 
month that members 
who had joined after 
12 January—some 
130,000—were not 
eligible to take part. 

A judge had 
originally ruled that 
the NEC’s decision 
was wrong after five 
members took a case 
to the High Court. 


Appealed 

But Labour’s general 
secretary lain McNicol 
appealed the decision 
and got it overturned. 

He argued that 
the NEC should be 
able to set whatever 
rules they like during 
elections. 

The case has 
exposed the lengths 
that leading figures 
at the top of Labour 
will go to wage war on 
their own members. 

Most of the 
130,000 members 
excluded from the vote 
were expected to vote 
for Corbyn. 


Smith claims to be 


JEREMY Corbyn and 
Owen Smith held 
their second hustings 
in Gateshead on 
Thursday of last week. 

Smith continued 
with his plan of 
mimicking Corbyn’s 
left wing politics in a 
bid to peel away some 
Corbyn supporters. 

But he also 
attacked Corbyn’s 
campaign rallies, 
telling the audience 
that Labour shouldn't 
be “a protest 
movement talking to 
itself”. 

He added, “It’s 
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The Labour right is thrilled to exclude people like this 


The right often talk 
of the need for Labour 
to turn outwards and 
oppose the Tories. 

But they are 
prepared to spend 
tens of thousands 
of pounds of the 
party’s money to stop 
members from getting 
involved. 

To their delight the 
court also ruled that 
the five new members, 
including one 
teenager, should pay 
the party’s legal fees— 
around £80,000. 

Yet the move has 
outraged Labour’s 
members and 
supporters. 

A poll carried out 
by the Labour List 


not about the T-shirt 
you wear or the badge 
on your lapel—it’s 
about power.” 

Corbyn argued that 
Labour had 
lost the 
general 
election 
last year 
because 
“we 
were not 
offering ‘ 


Corbyn’s challenger Owen Smith 


website showed 

75 percent of its 
readers thought the 
party should not have 
appealed the original 
decision. 

And supporters 
donated at least 
£93,000 to the five 
members to help them 
cover the legal costs. 

The five have 
decided not to take 
the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

But one of the five, 
Hannah Fordham, said 
the case had exposed 
“facts which have 
spurred important 
conversations about 
the role of the Labour 
party membership and 
the NEC”. 


‘credible’ 


something totally 
different to the 
Conservatives” — 
something Owen 
Smith claims to agree 
with. 

But Smith also 
claims to be the 
more “credible” 
alternative. 

He gave a hint 


of what this might 


mean during the 
leadership hustings 
when he backed the 
Prevent strategy, 
%, which singles 
~ Muslims 
out as 
“extremists”. 


Mayor candidates chosen 


THE LABOUR Party 
last week announced 
its candidates for 
the “metro mayor” 
elections next year. 
These mayor 
positions will chair 
new combined 
authorities set up 
under the Tories’ new 
devolution deals. 


Shadow cabinet 
minister Andy 
Burnham was selected 
as the candidate for 
Greater Manchester. 

Current MEP Sion 
Simon was chosen for 
the West Midlands. 

Corbyn supporter 
Steve Rotheram 
won the selection in 


Liverpool City Region, 
where support for 
Corbyn is strong. 

It’s good that he 
beat current right 
wing Liverpool mayor 
Joe Anderson and 
MP Luciana Berger, 
who resigned from 
Corbyn’s shadow 
cabinet in June. 
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TROTSKY WAS RIGHT— 
WE NEED A REVOLUTION 


OM WATSON’S dossier 
on “Trotsky entryists” 
into the Labour Party 
has been used as an 
attack on the whole left. 

The Labour right is terrified of 
the support for Corbyn, because 
it shows a significant minority in 
society is shifting leftwards. 

Many of Corbyn’s supporters 
know that capitalism is rotten and 
they want to change it. 

Socialist Worker is proud to 
stand in the socialist tradition 
of Russian revolutionary Leon 
Trotsky (see page 6). 

He also believed we have to 
fundamentally change society— 
and that working class people 
have the power to do it. 

Writing in 1931, Trotsky said 
that capitalism was “tobogganing 
towards disaster with its eyes 
closed”. 

The situation today isn’t exactly 
the same as the one in the 1930s. 

But our society is defined 
by capitalist crisis, rocketing 
inequality and brutal imperialist 
wars. 

The threat of catastrophic 
climate change rams home the 
need for a fundamental break. 

That’s why there’s a revolt 
taking place against those at the 


top of society in many parts of 
the world. In Britain much of 
that mood has gathered around 
support for Corbyn. 

Socialist Worker is on the side 
of everyone who is fighting back. 

We will struggle alongside 
others who want to take on the 
rich, stop police killings, and end 
all forms of oppression. 

That’s why we work with 
members of Labour such as those 
in left group Momentum. 

We'll march together against 
the Tories’ conference in 
Birmingham on Sunday 2 October 
and build solidarity for the junior 
doctors if they return to the 
picket lines. 

But the Socialist Workers Party 


We don’t think 
that the central 
task of the 
movement is to 
elect Labour 


is not in the Labour Party, and 

we don’t hide our revolutionary 
politics. Our focus for winning 
socialist change isn’t parliament or 
elections. 

Our revolutionary socialism 
is about the working class taking 
power into its own hands—and 
running society. 

As Trotsky argued, a revolution 
is the “entrance of the masses 
into the realm of rulership over 
their own destiny”. 

That’s why we emphasise 
workers’ struggle and build 
support for strikes and protests. 

When workers fight together 
they realise their power, and 
there’s less space for reactionary 
ideas that divide us. 

We want to defend Corbyn 
and believe that building the 
movement outside parliament is 
the best way to do that. 

But we don’t think that the 
central task of the movement is 
to elect a Labour government. 

Struggle in workplaces and on 
the streets can be the start of 
something bigger—and go much 
further. 

A mass movement of working 
class people has the power to 
transform society and build 
socialism from the bottom up. 


MESSAGE OF MARIKANA 


HIS WEEK four years 
ago South African police 
gunned down 34 striking 
mine workers at the Lonmin 
corporation’s Marikana mine. 
The massacre confirmed that, 
although the defeat of apartheid 
was a great victory secured 
centrally by black workers’ 
struggle, the bosses continue their 
deadly rule. 
The state is now headed by 
a black president, yet it backed 
the bosses all the way. It then 
organised a cover-up. 


The killings did not stop the 
strike, and its success inspired 
many others. But the fight for 
justice continues. 

The widows of the Marikana 
workers want the full truth about 
what happened and to receive 
decent compensation. 

They want those responsible— 
such as deputy president and 
Lonmin board member Cyril 
Ramaphosa—to face a reckoning. 

Miners and poorer people 
in Marikana still don’t have 
guaranteed access to water. 


Get Socialist Worker 
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circ@socialistworker.co.uk 


Amnesty International 
reported this week that many 
miners “are living in squalor” 
despite the firm’s promises to 
build more houses. 

The company admits that 
13,500 Marikana mine workers 
lack formal accommodation. 

There will not be genuine 
transformation until the world’s 
wealth is taken back from the 
capitalists and used to enrich the 
immense majority of people. 

Marikana is an argument for 
socialist revolution. 
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ANALYSIS 
DAVE SEWELL 


Why they twist the 
truth about Trotsky 


LABOUR DEPUTY leader Tom Watson is hardly the first 
to use Russian revolutionary Leon Trotsky as a cheap 
insult. 

It’s a tried and tested trick of Labour hacks. They lump 
in anyone frustrated by electoral manoeuvres or union 
bureaucracy with “scary extremists”. They use ridicule to 
dismiss a possibility that still terrifies them. 

Trotsky, along with Vladimir Lenin, was a key leader of 
the 1917 Russian Revolution. To guide their struggle they 
built on the revolutionary theories of Karl Marx. 

But unlike Lenin or Marx, Trotsky lived to defend the 
revolution from Joseph Stalin’s counter-revolution. His 
name more than any other is bound up with the idea of the 
working class taking power for itself. 

Born Lev Davidovich Bronstein, he took the alias Trotsky 
from the name of his guard when he was jailed by Russia’s 
Tsarist monarchy. 

When workers in Russia’s then capital St Petersburg rose 
up in 1905 they elected Trotsky, aged just 25, as president 
of their new “soviet” or workers’ council. A Jewish-born 
activist led the city that had seen some of history’s worst 
antisemitism. 

Trotsky saw soviets as more than tools in the struggle. 
They were centres of working class power to rival the Tsarist 
state—bodies through which workers could run society. 

The revolution was crushed, but Trotsky was the first to 
grasp its lesson. 

Most Marxists believed that workers couldn’t take power 
in backward Russia until its capitalists had ushered in a 
modern democracy. 

But Trotsky argued that relics of feudal society coexisted 
with intense cutting-edge industry. Russia’s working class, 
though small, had a powerful role in Russian society. 

He was proved right when workers rose up again in 1917 
to end the slaughter of the First World War—and won. 


Unconditional 

The new workers’ government sent Trotsky to negotiate 
with Germany. Breaking with centuries of secret diplomacy, 
he used an unconditional peace offer to call for solidarity 
from German workers. 

Revolt in Germany ended the war. But Russia’s old rulers 
allied with foreign armies to crush the revolution. 

Trotsky rallied workers to form their own “Red Army” to 
repel the counter-revolutionary revenge. He led it from the 
front. Against staggering odds they beat back the reactionary 
“White Army”. 

But the four-year civil war gutted Russian society. 
Working class militants had died in action. Famine had 
depopulated the cities. The civil war hadn’t restored the 
Tsar, but it had undermined the basis of workers’ power and 
created space for a new ruling class to emerge. 

Joseph Stalin turned the Communist Party that had led 
the revolution into a grotesque parody. Revolutionaries were 
jailed, killed or exiled. Naked terror forced through rapid 
and painful industrialisation. 

Stalinism perverted the priorities of Communist Parties 
across the world. Instead of fighting for revolutions they 
became tame proxies for Russian imperialism—sometimes 
with disastrous results. 

Trotsky led the opposition, both in Russia and then in 
exile. Until his murder by one of Stalin’s agents in 1940 he 
was the world’s leading theorist of revolutionary struggle. 

He kept alive the Russian Revolution’s legacy—a real 
socialist alternative to Stalinist dictatorship and sellout 
Labour-type parties. 

Trotsky wasn’t infallible. He wrote to grapple with 
struggle, not to lay down dogma. 

Much of what he wrote as the Second World War was 
unfolding was wrong. Others had to theorise the societies 
taking shape in Russia and Eastern Europe. 

But the revolutionary power Trotsky saw in the working 
class hasn’t gone away. He offers an inspiring example and 
an arsenal of ideas to all who are fighting to realise that 
power. So if the likes of Watson call you a Trot, wear it as a 
badge of pride. 


For more read A Rebel’s Guide to Trotsky by Esme Choonara 
£4. Available from Bookmarks—the socialist bookshop 
bookmarksbookshop.co.uk or 0207 637 1848 


Muslim women face worst 
discrimination, MPs report 


by SADIE ROBINSON 


MUSLIM WOMEN have 
been forced to abandon 
wearing the headscarf in 
order to find work, a par- 
liamentary committee has 
found. 

The Commons Women and 
Equalities Committee report 
found that Muslim women are 
the most economically disad- 
vantaged group in England 
and Wales. 

They suffer “direct and 
indirect discrimination” that 
“affects recruitment and 
in-work progression”. 

The report suggested that 
religion was the main reason 
for the discrimination, more 
than sex or ethnicity. 

The report said, “Eighteen 
percent of women respond- 
ents in work stated that they 
previously wore the hijab, and 
in one case the niqab and that 
when they did so they could 
not find work. 

“Once they stopped wear- 
ing the hijab and niqab they 
all found employment.” 

Some 41 percent of Muslims 
are “economically inactive” 
in England and Wales, com- 
pared to 21.8 percent of the 
population as a whole. And 
65 percent of economically 
inactive Muslims are women. 


Shocking 

Nahella Ashraf is an anti-rac- 
ist campaigner in Manchester. 
She told Socialist Worker, 
“The figures are shocking 
but I’m not surprised. We all 
know there’s racism. 

“We know that if you put 
in a CV with a Muslim name 
you're less likely to get an 
interview.” 

Assumptions about Muslim 
women affect the whole 
recruitment process. They 
are much more likely to be 


questioned about their mari- 
tal status and family life at 
interviews than non-Muslim 
women. 

Muslim women who find 
work suffer “negative stereo- 
typing which affected their 
career progression”. 

One woman found employ- 
ers questioned her a lot on 
her ability to travel. She felt 
they had “a misconception 
that because she is a Muslim 


ON A TUC demonstration in 2014 (above) and Nahella 


Ashraf (left) 


woman she would not be 
allowed to travel away from 
home”. Rising Islamophobic 
attacks and abuse have made 
things worse. The charity Tell 
Mama told the report a “sense 
of fear” has increased over the 
last five years. 


Chill 


Some Muslim women avoid 
going out in the evenings. 
And the “chill factor”—a per- 
ception of Islamophobia—is 
“putting Muslim women off 
applying for certain jobs”. 
The government has spear- 
headed this Islamophobia, 
particularly with the Prevent 
strategy which treats Muslims 
as potential terrorists. 
Nahella said, “Racism is 
discouraging Muslim women 
from going out and making 
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the most of their lives.” 

The report said Prevent 
was “a significant source of 
tension”. Some Muslims were 
“reluctant to engage” with the 
inquiry as they feared it was 
linked to Prevent. 

It criticised the govern- 
ment’s “conflation of integra- 
tion with counter-extremism” 
for increasing “inequalities 
experienced by Muslims”. 

The government likes to 
stigmatise Muslim women 
either as refusing to integrate 
or as helpless victims to an 
authoritarian religion. 

While the report referred 
to some “cultural” ideas about 
Muslim women’s place, it 
said these were by no means 
homogenous. And the main 
focus was on racism in society. 
More at bit.ly/2aRb1PA 


Pickles fans racist stereotypes on voter fraud 


TORY MP Eric Pickles 
said that authorities 
are “turning a blind 
eye” to election fraud 
among Muslims in a 
new government report 
published last Friday. 

Pickles’ report is 
another racist attack on 
Muslims in Britain. 

It claims fraud takes 
place “especially in 
communities of Pakistani 
and Bangladeshi 
background” and is 
ignored because of 
“over-sensitivities about 
ethnicity and religion”. 

The report was 
commissioned after the 


Tory MP Eric Pickles 


Tories led a racist witch 
hunt to oust former 
London Tower Hamlets 
mayor Lutfur Rahman. 

Rahman, running for 
the left wing Tower 
Hamlets First, had beaten 
the Labour candidate in 
2014. 


Court 
The Tories sent in 
commissioners, who 
still run the east London 
borough, and an electoral 
court found Rahman 
was involved in corrupt 
electoral practices. 

Pickles plays to racist 
stereotypes about Muslims 


and has recommended 
that trying to influence 
people’s voting intentions 
because of their religions 
should be banned. 

This is based on the 
racist idea that Muslims 
are a homogenous mass 
simply influenced by 
“community leaders”. 

Pickles also called 
for officials at polling 
stations to be banned from 
speaking any language 
other than English. 

The report’s 
recommendations clamp 
down on Muslims—and 
could drive more people 
away from voting. 
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French cops ramp up terror as 


refugee numbers grow in Calais 


The number of refugees in the ‘jungle’ shantytown in Calais is projected to grow to more than 
10,000 by next month. The only solution is to open Britain’s border, writes 


A WAVE of state harassment and 
the arrival of new refugees are 
making conditions in the “jungle” 
shantytown in Calais even more 
intolerable. 

Thousands of refugees who are 
trying to cross Britain’s border live 
in the camp. Charities working with 
them reported last week that the 
population had hit 9,000 and was 
projected to pass 10,000 before the 
end of the month. 

This is a new high—despite the 
demolition of around half the shel- 
ters earlier this year. 

But for several weeks French 
police have been raiding the shops, 
restaurants and bath house built by 
refugees and charities. 

Nikki is a volunteer at the Kids 
Cafe, providing food and shelter to 
some of the hundreds of unaccom- 
panied children in the jungle. 

She told Socialist Worker, “The 
police came in here and trampled 
on me. They confiscated all the kids’ 
food just as they were about to serve 
up. 
“It’s clear the police don’t want 
the jungle to be here.” 

The local authorities went to 
court last Wednesday to try and get 
all the jungle’s “businesses” evicted. 

There was a protest outside the 
hearing in Lille, and another was 
called at the French embassy in 
London. 


Victory 

Thousands signed a petition for the 
Kids’ Cafe to be spared. In the end 
the court ruled against the evictions 
It is a small but important victory. 

Neha, another volunteer, told the 
London protest, “There isn’t enough 
food for all the people in the jungle. 

“The French authorities aren’t 
providing enough, the charities 
can’t provide enough and people 
are coming to us hungry.” 

Volunteers also provide shelter 
for dozens of new arrivals to the 
jungle who would otherwise be 
outdoors. 

But the French state is pursuing its 
campaign of terror. Neha described 
the horrific violence meted out to 
one 16 year old refugee. 

“They kicked him in the head and 
stamped on his face—I could hardly 
recognise him,” she said. 

Teargassing of living areas is now 
routine and conditions continue to 
worsen. 

A fire last Sunday night tore 
through around 20 people’s tents 
and burned down a volunteer-run 
school. 

Refugees and supporters from 
France and Britain have organised 
to try and alleviate the jungle’s 
hardships. The authorities hope that 
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POLICE INTIMIDATION 
by making refugees’ lives hell they 
can drive them away—but most 
have nowhere to go. 

The only lasting solution is to 
open Britain’s border and welcome 
them. 

The London protest went ahead 
despite the court’s decision. 

Up to 50 people called on the 
British government to imple- 
ment the Dubs amendment to the 
Immigration Act. 

It calls for refugee children to be 
brought to Britain. 

Teacher Lucy, newly returned 
from volunteering in Calais, said, 
“There are 700 children in the 
jungle who should be here to start 
school in September.” 


On other pages... 
Ly Who owns Britain? How the rich 


kept hold of land >>Page 17 


is a daily feature for refugees in the ‘jungle’ 
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Join the demo for refugees 


NEXT MONTH marks one 
year since the death of three 
year old Kurdish refugee 
Aylan Kurdi. His family 

was fleeing to Europe. 

Photos of his body washed 
up on a beach horrified 
people across the world. 

This year has so far been 
even deadlier for refugees. 

A European Union deal 
with Turkey, which clamps 
down on refugees fleeing into 
Greece, has forced them to 
take deadlier sea routes. 

The crossing from Turkey 
to Greece is deadly, but 
the route from North Africa 


to Italy is much longer 
and more dangerous. 

Shortly after Alyan’s death 
some 50,000 people marched 
in London in support of 
refugees. Another march has 
been called this year. It is 
backed by charities, the NUT 
union and Stand Up to Racism. 

It’s vital to keep mobilising 
against the barbaric border 
closures that see thousands 
languishing in Calais or 
drowning in the Mediterranean. 
Solidarity with Refugees—Saturday 
17 September, Assemble 12.30pm 
in Park Lane, central London. More 
information at swruk.org 


Dave Sewell 
POLICE KILLING 
Telford man 
dies from 
cops’ taser 


>>continued from page 1 
as to how yet another man has lost 
his life.” 

Tasers deliver a huge electric 
shock, but are branded “non-lethal” 
to justify making their use routine. 

Two thirds of taser uses in Britain 
are against people with mental ill- 
ness. Dalian’s father Ernest had 
called the cops after Dalian turned 
up to his house “in a real state”. 

Spencer Beynon died by taser in 
Llanelli, South Wales, in June. The 


Spencer Beynon who also died by taser 


former soldier had post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

Tasers aren’t the only way people 
die in police custody. 

Sunday of this week will mark 
eight years since Sean Rigg died in 
Brixton in south London. 

His family have campaigned 
ever since to get justice. An inquest 
jury in 2012 found that police used 
unnecessary force against Sean. 

His family has called a memorial 
event on Sunday from 3-8pm at the 
Karibu Centre, 7 Gresham Road, 
Brixton, SW9 7PH. 

A rally has been called in 
Birmingham the following week to 
demand justice for Kingsley Burrell 
(see details below). 

Police officers arrested and sec- 
tioned Kingsley in the city in 2011. 

An inquest jury ruled that police 
restraint and neglect contributed to 
his death. But the IPCC had decided 
last May that there was insufficient 
evidence to prosecute anyone. 
Friday 26 August, 12 noon-3pm, 
Birmingham Cathedral St Philip’s, 
Colmore Row, Birmingham B3 2QB 
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US streets 
after racist 


murders 


A shooting of another black man 
and the murder of two Muslims has 
sparked anger, says Charlie Kimber 


PROTESTS ERUPTED in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, last week- 
end after police shot and killed 
23 year old Sylville Smith. 

Smith was the 721st person killed 
by police in the US this year. He was 
allegedly carrying a weapon when 
the car he was travelling in was 
stopped. 

Police then shot him dead. There 
was no allegation that Smith fired a 
gun at anyone. 

Smith’s mother, Haynes, said he 
had a licence to carry a weapon 
because he had previously been 
shot at and robbed several times. 

Police said Smith had a “lengthy 
arrest record”. In fact although he 
had been arrested or detained many 
times, the charges were dropped in 
practically every case. 

The only serious offence he was 
convicted of was for carrying a con- 
cealed weapon, a misdemeanour for 
which he was sentenced to one day 
in prison. 

Initial peaceful protests after the 
killing were met by heavy-handed 
policing and this led to a bank and 
several police cars being set on fire. 

One protester said, “The police 
aren’t here to protect us, they are 
here to kill us unless we are their 
slaves”. 


Weaponry 

Wisconsin governor Scott Walker 
called out the National Guard—a 
force of military reservists with all 
the weaponry of the regular army. 

Walker previously called out 
the National Guard in 2014 during 
protests over the police killing of 
Dontre Hamilton. 

Walker became infamous in 2011 
for launching an all-out assault on 
trade unions in the state. It led to 
work stoppages, mass demonstra- 
tions and the occupation of the gov- 
ernment Capitol building. 

A 2013 ranking said Milwaukee 
was the most segregated metropoli- 
tan area in the US. 

Smith was killed in the Sherman 
Park area of the city where 
43 percent of black residents live in 
poverty. Across Milwaukee as a 


The Black Lives Matter 
movement has spread across 
the US 


The movement began following 
the police killing of Michael 
Brown in 2014 


There had also been protests 
in 2012 after the racist murder 
of unarmed teenager Trayvon 
Martin 


Fresh protests erupted after the 
police killings of Alton Sterling 
and Philando Castile this year 


Protests have hit Britain too 


whole African-Americans have an 
average poverty rate of 40 percent. 

For children 18 and under, the 
poverty rate for all races is over 
42 percent. 

The city is a tinder box waiting to 
go up. Like many others it is awash 
with unemployment, racism and 
rotten conditions for all working 
class people. 

Also last weekend a gunman 
shot and killed two Muslims, Imam 
Maulama Akonjee and Thara Uddin, 
as they left prayers at a New York 
mosque. Police said there was “no 
evidence the men were targeted 
because of their faith”. But Muslims 
and other anti-racists in the area 
furiously dispute the claim. 

Local resident Khairul Islam said, 
“We blame Donald Trump for this. 
Trump and his drama has created 
Islamophobia.” 

A report by the Council on 
American-Islamic Relations and the 
University of California at Berkeley 
released in June suggested attack 
on mosques were at a high. 

The number of recorded inci- 
dents in which mosques were tar- 
geted jumped to 78 in 2015—the 
most since the body began tracking 
them in 2009. 


On other pages... 
Ly Forty years since the Grunwick 
strike >>Pages 10&11 
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ARMED POLICE were sent to protests over a racist killing 


Freedom for Egyptian revolutionaries 
but many more face state repression 


by ANNE ALEXANDER 


EGYPTIAN revolutionary socialist 
activists Mahienour el-Massry and 
Yousef Shaaban have been freed 
from jail after serving 15-month 
sentences on trumped-up charges. 

Mahienour and Yousef are 
well-known in their home town of 
Alexandria for the key role they 
played in the 2011 revolution. 

They helped to organise the first 
protests against police brutality 
which later grew into a nation- 
wide campaign. 


Seized 


They have endured inhuman 
conditions in Egypt’s overcrowded 
prisons, along with tens of 
thousands of others seized during 
the clampdown since the coup of 
2013. 

They suffered from lack of 
water, soaring temperatures in the 
filthy cells and inadequate access 
to medical treatment. 

Mahienour and Yousef were 
greeted on their release by Taher 
Mokhtar, an activist in the Doctors’ 
Union and a campaigner for 
prisoners’ rights. 

Taher was also freed on bail last 


Mahienour has been released 


week after lawyers successfully 
appealed against the continuation 
of his pre-trial detention. 

He and his flatmates were 
seized in a dawn raid on their 
home in Cairo in January this year. 

The security forces stormed into 
their apartment and claimed they 
were planning protests against the 
military regime on the anniversary 
of the 2011 revolution. 

They also seized copies of 
reports which Taher was working 
on documenting medical neglect in 
Egyptian prisons. 

Meanwhile thousands of other 


political prisoners remain in 
detention, many without formal 
charges. 

They include hundreds arrested 
during the crackdown on protests 
against the sale of the Tiran and 
Sanafir islands to Saudi Arabia 
earlier this year. 

Labour lawyer and revolutionary 
socialist activist Haitham 
Mohamedain was arrested on 
22 April and is in detention 
awaiting trial. 

In a recent letter to supporters 
he argued that the protests over 
the sale of the islands couldn’t be 
separated from the struggle against 
privatisation. 

The generals who sold off Tiran 
and Sanafir are also selling off 
Egypt’s public services, industries 
and agriculture to investors from 
the Gulf and elsewhere. 

Worker activists are also targets 
of the crackdown. 

Workers from Alexandria 
Shipyard who were arrested in 
May and charged with “incitement 
to strike” were set to find out their 
sentence from a military court this 
Tuesday. 

Go to egyptsolidarityinitiative.org for 


information about campaigns to 
support political prisoners in Egypt 


Email letters@socialistworker.co.uk 
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Reading 
Trotsky 


YOU'D HAVE thought we 
Trotskyites would have 
noticed a hundred-fold 
increase in our numbers. 
But leaving that aside, I 
think the accusation may be 
having unintended 
consequences. 
Corbyn-supporting 
friends are now asking me 
for reading lists on 
Trotskyism. Happy to 
oblige! 
Ben Drake 
York 
For more reading on Trotsky 
and other aspects of Marxist 
theory go to 
swp.org.uk/theory/main 


We need 
more than 
Facebook 


MARTIN LANGLEY (Letters, 
10 August) was right to say 
that the rich exercise 
political control by present- 
ing their system as natural. 

Social media is a good 
platform for exposing more 
people to socialist ideas—as 
Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership 
campaign shows. 

But all sorts of other 
political forces, such as the 
Labour right, can also use it 
as a weapon. 

What opens people up to 
socialist ideas in the first 
place is the feeling that we 
can actually do something 
to overcome our isolation 
and powerlessness. 

That means we need 
more than just sharing 
information. We also have 
to organise political 
movements that allow 
workers to assert control 
over their own lives. 

Richard Donnelly 
South London 


Blaming mental health 
doesn’t help anyone 


OVER THE last few years a 
growing insidious false 
connection between 
“radicalisation” and mental 
health has entered into 
politics. 

On the one hand its 
purpose is to avoid any 
serious analysis of why 
young Muslims become 
“radicalised”. But attention 
is also lacking when 
looking at the other side of 
this false connection—those 
who suffer from mental ill 
health. 
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came to seek asylun 


they locked me up 


I COME from Cameroon, where it 
is illegal to be gay. In 2012 I was 
caught with another man in a 
hotel and arrested. 

At the police station we were 
stripped naked. Our legs were tied 
up and we were put face down on 
the floor while the police kicked, 
punched and beat us with their 
belts. 

I was released on medical bail. 
My arm was broken and my head 
split open after one officer used 
his gun to hit me. 

I was supposed to return to the 
station but I knew that if I did I 
would face a five-year prison 
sentence. 

When my dad found out that I 
was gay he travelled for four hours 
to come and cut me up with a 


I suffer from a 
particularly acute form of 
depression. 


Too much 
sexism at 
Olympics 


machete. I had to run for my life. 

I sought asylum in Britain in 
February last year. 

I was detained for two weeks at 
Harmondsworth detention centre 
before being released. 

I have to show proof that I am 
gay. I’ve given pictures as evidence 
and letters of support from LGBT+ 
groups but it’s still not enough. 

Maybe my case worker wants 
a video of me and my partner 
having sex. 

On 8 July I went to report at 
Croydon Immigration Centre 
where I was detained and taken to 
the Verne detention centre in 
Dorset. 

I was held there for a month— 
but no one told me why I was 
being detained. 


um—but 
instead 


Now I fear that I may be 
detained again. 

I feel like I’m being messed 
about. Like I’m always being 
cheated. 

When I go to sign on at the 
immigration centre I get the 
feeling that I’m not welcome here. 

I’m currently feeling very low 
and suicidal. 

I don’t know what is going to 
happen to me—but I know it’s 
happening to other people as well. 

That’s why I’m a Black Lives 
Matter activist and have joined 
protests outside Yarl’s Wood 
detention centre. 

I want to speak out and tell 
people what is happening. 

Gideon Iwoi 
Kent 


Does this therefore mean 
that I am at risk because as 
a revolutionary socialist I 
hold that capitalism needs 
to be overthrown by a 
workers’ revolution? Am I 
“mad” for thinking this? 

The insult is that I am 
not capable of holding 
alternative ideas because I 
have a mental illness. 

John Curtis 
Ipswich 


I LOVE the Olympics. I love 
watching people push their 
bodies to achieve the 
seemingly impossible. 

But the 2016 Olympics 
has been rife with sexist 
commentary. One of the 
worst examples is the 
reporting of the volleyball 
match between an Egyptian 
and a German woman. 

Headlines such as “Burga 
vs Bikini” reduced the 


Bigots were more interested in Doaa El-Ghobashy’s clothes 


athletes to nothing more 
than their clothes. 

Sun columnist Rod 
Liddle doesn’t even bother 
to hide his bigotry. He 
wishes we could all go back 
to watching football rather 
than “a bunch of burqa-clad 


hags playing volleyball”. 

No one actually 
competed in a burqa. But 
who cares about accuracy 
when you can have 
sensationalism? 

Alice Clark 
Newcastle 
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Justa 
_ thought... } 


GMB made a 
big mistake 


DOES the GMB union 
leadership really think 
they’ll have as much 
support from an Owen 
Smith-led Labour Party 
as from Jeremy Corbyn? 
| really hope they 
don’t ever have to find 
out the hard way. 
Steve Coles 
on Facebook 


Trump or 
Clinton? 


IN MANY respects Hilary 
Clinton could do more 
damage than Donald 
Trump if elected US 
president. 

She is perceived 
as the mainstream, 
reasonable candidate. 

So she’s more likely 
to be taken seriously 
over issues of foreign 
intervention. 

On the other hand if 
Trump suggests attacking 
another country he would 
be lampooned around 
the globe. Quite rightly 
of course. 

Mike Heaney 
Sheffield 


@GEOFF BRIDGES says 
it would be better to vote 
for Trump over Clinton 
(Letters, 10 August). 

People are right to say 
warmonger Clinton isn’t 
the “lesser evil” and no 
one should vote for her. 

But if you think 
millionaire bigot 
Trump is the better 
“anti-establisment” 
candidate you’re kidding 
yourself. 

Ellen Warner 

Doncaster 


Who’s more 
suit-able? 


OWEN SMITH responds 
to Corbyn: 

“Of course | agree 
with everything you’ve 
just said but just look 
at your dress sense. 
You’re not even wearing 
a suit! And how can the 
voters of Britain take 
you seriously when your 
jacket is all crumpled? 

“If we are going to 
unify this party we must 
all wear suits, Jeremy. 

“And where’s your 
tie? It’s no use just being 
a protester, Jeremy, by 
refusing to wear a tie. 

“I feel absolutely 
passionately about the 
way | dress, because that 
is what is going to get us 
votes. 

“If | become leader 
| promise you all that 
every Labour MP will 
wear a suit and at least 
one tie!” 

Olly Duke 
Cessenon, France 
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HE START of 1976 didn’t 
seem promising for any- 
one hoping to turn the 
tide against racism. 
There was deep bit- 
terness and frustration 
among workers, as living stand- 
ards’ plummeted while union lead- 
ers seemed determined to sit on their 
hands. 

Racism seemed rampant, with the 
fascist National Front (NF) marching 
in towns and cities and winning large 
votes in local elections. 

But an increasingly militant 
anti-racist movement developed in 
response. And a strike at a mail order 
photo processing firm in north west 
London proved to be a game changer. 

This Saturday marks 40 years 
since the Grunwick strike for union 
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recognition began. Grunwick became 
one of the greatest shows of black, 
white and Asian solidarity on the 
picket line that Britain has ever seen. 

The firm employed 440 people, 
80 percent of whom were Asian. 
The strike began after bosses dis- 
missed Devshi Bhudia for working 
too slowly. Three others walked out 
in solidarity. 

One woman, Jayaben Desai, took 
the time to issue a warning on her 
way out. “What you are running here 
is not a factory, it is a zoo. But ina 
zoo there are many types of animals,” 
she said. “Some are monkeys who 
dance on your fingertips, others are 
lions who can bite your head off. We 
are the lions, Mr Manager.” 

By the end of the week 170 work- 
ers were out the door—the strike 


Police made 
half-hearted 
attempts to clear 
the road but there 
were too many 
pickets 


Forty years ago this Saturday Asian women workers at 
Grunwick photo processing plant in north west London 
walked out. Yuri Prasad looks at how their strike, which 
lasted for nearly two years, was a game-changer in the 
struggle against racism 


would last nearly two years. 

Workers faced down thuggish vio- 
lence meted out on behalf of racist 
boss George Ward, and the state col- 
luded to undermine solidarity. Right 
from the beginning of the strike the 
cops were on the bosses’ side, regu- 
larly attacking the picket line and 
arresting strikers. 

On one occasion striker Kanti Patel 
was on the picket line alone. She was 
dragged inside the factory and said 
she was brutally beaten up by four 
senior Grunwick bosses. 

The inability or unwillingness of the 
trade union leaders to offer real soli- 
darity was astounding. TUC general 
secretary Len Murray told the strik- 
ers, “We’re not just behind you, we’re 
up there with you all the way.” But his 
words were never turned into action. 
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A long battle with racist bosses, prejudice in wider society 


FTER THE Second 

World War hundreds 

of thousands of people 

from the Caribbean, 
Ireland, India and Pakistan 
migrated to Britain. 

The British ruling class needed 
migrants—and they could be 
used to do the jobs that white 
workers were no longer prepared 
to tolerate. 

These were the dirtiest, most 
difficult and least well paid jobs 
in sweatshops, factories, on public 
transport and in the NHS. 

Asians were characterised 
as passive, weak and easily 
manipulated by the bosses. 

It was an idea that held sway in 
the unions, from the leadership to 
many on the shopflootr. 

But in a period of high levels 
of workers’ struggle, there were 
opportunities to overcome the 
racist divisions inside the working 
class. 


An important strike by Asian 
workers in 1965 at Courtauld’s 
Red Scar textile mill in Preston 
showed that they were not simply 
cheap labour that could be 
abused. 

Red Scar employed almost 
2,500 workers, a quarter of 
whom were Asian. 

Bosses organised workers 
along ethnic lines, with nearly all 
the Asian workers put into two of 
the lowest paid departments. 

Trouble flared when the TGWU 
union agreed a bad bonus deal 
for those departments and Asian 
workers led an unofficial three- 
week walkout. 

The strike was unsuccessful. 
And most histories record the 
failure of the white workers 
to back the Asians as its main 
feature. But the level of support 


Women Grunwick strikers were an example to all workers 
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A strike committee told Socialist 
Worker at the time that the TUC had 
“conned” them into believing it was 
“going to take action in support of 
our strike”. 

The TUC’s hopeless belief that the 
law would be on the Grunwick strik- 
ers’ side was exposed at an industrial 
tribunal. It ruled that the workers had 
been “fairly” sacked. 


Products 

How did the TUC respond? By rec- 
ommending their members stopped 
using Grunwick products! 

Jayaben Desai described official 
trade union action as “like honey on 
the elbow”. “You can smell it, you can 
see it, but you can never taste it.” 

The strike committee called for 
mass pickets—the first of which was 


Strikers marched 
to the union office 
and occupied it 
until the leaders 
agreed to declare 
the strike official 


on 13 June 1977. Police punched, 
kicked and dragged pickets across 
the road by their hair. The women 
responded ferociously to the attacks. 
The workers’ heroism and the police 
repression swelled the mass pickets to 
1,500 four days later. 

The following week miners from 
Yorkshire, South Wales and Kent 
led thousands from across Britain to 
Grunwick. They overwhelmed police 
by sheer force of numbers and suc- 
cessfully blocked the plant. 

London docker Bob Light described 
“an impressive sight—shop stew- 
ards’ banners from the four biggest 
ports in the country. Hull, London, 
Merseyside and Southampton lined 
up right across the road”. 

Police made “half-hearted attempts 
to clear the road but there were too 
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union machine 


for the strike among Asian 
workers shocked Courtauld’s 
bosses. 

They started to improve 
conditions in the mainly Asian 
sections. 

Socialists built solidarity for the 
strikers. 

It was part of taking forward 
an argument that white workers 
could be won to fighting 
alongside migrants. 

According to one account, a 
Courtauld’s shop steward later 
said the union made a mistake 
allowing the Asian workers to 
fight alone. 

It said, “The shop steward told 
of how the white workers were 
subsequently compelled to accept 
the conditions originally given 
only to the coloured workers.” 

In 1965 right wing politicians 
whipped up more racism 
culminating in Enoch Powell’s 
infamous Rivers of Blood speech 


many pickets”. Even five coaches of 
special riot cops “didn’t fancy the 
odds”. 

Bob explained how “pickets linked 
arms, about 50 or 60 deep” in the 
face of mounted police. But “as their 
horses stood still and the crowd jeered 
and laughed at them, they just looked 
embarrassed, like mounted lemons.” 


Inquiry 

Yet the solidarity shown by workers 
was not matched by the union lead- 
ers, who called a halt to the mass 
pickets after the government com- 
missioned an inquiry. 

On the day of the biggest mass 
picket the TUC led a demonstration 
away from the factory, handing the 
initiative back to Ward. 

But the pickets inspired local 


in 1968. The racist backlash 
ratchetted up tensions. 

Examples of racist shop 
stewards in cahoots with 
management were commonplace. 

Some black and Asian activists 
drew the conclusion that the 
unions were irredeemable, and 
that the migrant workers’ battle 
was separate from white workers. 


This was the context for two 
crucial disputes in the early 
1970s. 

Mansfield Hosiery in 
Loughborough divided workers 
along racial lines. Asians, and 
Asian women in particular, did 
the least skilled and lowest paid 
work. 

Several hundred workers 
joined a strike in October 1972 
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post workers to refuse to handle 
Grunwick’s mail. It threatened to 
drive the company into liquidation. 
A right wing scabbing operation 
failed—but union officials were able 
to force them back to work. 

The strikers called another day of 
action on 7 November. Eight thou- 
sand turned up. But their attempt 
to blockade the plant failed, with 
113 pickets arrested and another 
243 injured, 12 with broken bones, in 
a battle with the police. 

The strikers fought on bravely, 
before finally admitting defeat on 
14 July 1978. Their action had lasted 
670 days. 

Despite not winning the Grunwick 
strikers provided key lessons to the 
labour movement. Among trade 
unionists it broke the idea that Asian 
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after an Asian woman was told 
that she could no longer wear a 
sari to work. The issue became a 
lightning rod for anger. 

The National Union of Hosiery 
and Knitwear Workers was known 
for its hostile attitude towards 
Asians and was determined to end 
the walkout. 

But the strikers marched 
through town to the union 
office and occupied it until the 
leadership agreed to declare the 
strike official. 

Management held a hard line 
for 12 weeks but the workers 
stood firm. 

They had massive community 
support and other factories 
with large militant workforces 
threatened action. 

The strike was at least a partial 
victory. 

Asian workers would now be 
trained to be knitters, who had 
been exclusively white until then. 


Postal workers wouldn’t touch Grunwick’s 
mail and were locked out of work 


Socialist Worker 


workers, and Asian women in par- 
ticular, were the willing accomplices 
of bosses who wanted to drive down 
wages. 

Everyone involved saw them at the 
head of a militant struggle against the 
bosses and the state. 

And the feeling among many Asian 
workers that white workers were irre- 
deemably racist took a major blow. 

The sight of the London dockers’ 
banners rammed home the point that 
workers in struggle can change their 
ideas. Less than a decade earlier some 
of them had marched in support of 
racist Tory MP Enoch Powell. 

Grunwick showed the immense 
power organised workers possess 
to fight for change—and why we 
should never let the bosses or the 
racists divide us. 


MASS PICKETS at Grunwick attempt to stop scab bus (left, top); The 
mainly women Grunwick strikers helped break the prejudices that many 
workers held (far left); Picketing a chemist that processed Grunwick 
pictures (left) The fight at Imperial Typewriters in 1974 was militant and 


very bitter (above) 


It had a big impact on the 
union machine and white 
workers. 

Bennie Bunsee, reporting 
for Spare Rib magazine, wrote, 
“The workers now have a shop 
committee consisting of fifteen 
representatives, 11 of them Asians. 

“The relationship between 
English and Asian girls is 
different—problems like pricing 
of articles are discussed together. 

“Some of the Asian women are 
now trying to learn English and 
some of the English women know 
a little Gujarati. 

“The strike raised many issues, 
not least of which was the dignity 
of the Asians themselves as people. 
A familiar slogan of the workers 
was, we will not go back like dogs.” 

Mansfield had proved that by 
fighting, Asian workers could 
transform their own situation and 
also start to break the hold of 
racism on their white colleagues. 


The fight at Imperial Typewriters 
in Leicester in 1974 involved a 
struggle against a multinational 
firm and a racist local union. 

The NF also organised some 
workers in the White Workers of 
Imperial Typewriters. 

The strike ended without victory. 
Imperial Typewriters’ parent 
firm took the disunity as a sign 
of weakness and closed both the 
Leicester and Hull factories. 

The strikers didn’t lack resolve 
or community support. They lost 
because they lacked workplace 
solidarity, something the union 
leaders bore responsibility for. 

The treachery of the union 
leaders was a recurring theme 
during this period, not only for 
Asian workers’ struggles but for 
the working class as a whole. 
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These are the core politics of 
the Socialist Workers Party. 


INDEPENDENT WORKING 
CLASS ACTION 

Under capitalism workers’ labour 
creates all profit. A socialist 
society can only be constructed 
when the working class seizes 
control of the means of production 
and democratically plans how they 
are used. 


REVOLUTION NOT REFORM 
The present system cannot be 
patched up or reformed as the 
established Labour and trade 
union leaders say. 

It has to be overthrown. 
Capitalism systematically 
degrades the natural world. 
Ending environmental crisis 
means creating anew society. 


THERE IS NO 

PARLIAMENTARY ROAD 

The structures of the present 
parliament, army, police and 
judiciary cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 
They grew up under capitalism 
and are designed to protect the 
ruling class against the workers. 

The working class needs an 
entirely different kind of state—a 
workers’ state based upon 
councils of workers’ delegates and 
aworkers’ militia. 

At most parliamentary 
activity can be used to make 
propaganda against the present 
system. 

Only the mass action of the 
workers themselves can destroy 
the system. 


INTERNATIONALISM 

The struggle for socialism is 
part of a worldwide struggle. 
We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. 

We oppose everything which 
turns workers from one country 
against those from other countries. 

We oppose racism and 
imperialism.We oppose all 
immigration controls. 

We support the right of black 
people and other oppressed 
groups to organise their own 
defence. We support all genuine 
national liberation movements. 

The experience of Russia 
demonstrates that a socialist 
revolution cannot survive in 
isolation in one country. 

In Russia the result was 
state capitalism, not socialism. 
In Eastern Europe and China 
asimilar system was later 
established by Stalinist parties. 
We support the struggle of 
workers in these countries against 
both private and state capitalism. 

We are for real social, 
economic and political equality 
of women. We are for an end 
to all forms of discrimination 
against lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. 

We defend the right of 
believers to practise their religion 
without state interference. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 
To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working 
class have to be organised into a 
revolutionary socialist party. 
Such a party can only be 
built by activity in the mass 
organisations of the working class. 
We have to prove in practice 
to other workers that reformist 
leaders and reformist ideas are 
opposed to their own interests. 
We have to build a rank and file 
movement within the unions. 


To join us, turn to page 16 or go to 
www.swp.org.uk 

or phone 020 7840 5602 for 
more information 


WHAT’S ON& 


{ SOCIALIST WORKER 
PUBLIC MEETINGS 


EDINBURGH 

Over the Rainbow—LGBT+ 
liberation in the 21st century 
Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Cavern Bar, 

7 Bernard St, 

EH66PW 

GLASGOW 

Over the Rainbow—LGBT+ 
liberation in the 21st century 
Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Avant Garde, 

33-44 King St, 

Merchant City, 

G15QT 

GLASGOW:SOUTH 

Black Lives Matter — 

race, class and revolt 

Thu 8 Sep, 7.30pm, 

Govanhill Baths, 

99 Calder St, 

G427RA 

MANCHESTER 

Pride and the struggle 

for LGBT+ liberation 

Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Friends Meeting House, 

6 Mount St, 

M25NS 


{ SOCIALIST WORKER 
BRANCH MEETINGS 


Weekly meetings to discuss 
political issues and our local 
interventions. All welcome. 
BARNSLEY 

What are the Tories 
doing to education? 

Thu 25 Aug, 6.30pm, 
YMCA, 

Blucher St, 

S70 1AP 
BIRMINGHAM: CITY CENTRE 
Spain 1936—revolution 
against fascism 

Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 
Birmingham LGBT Centre, 
38/40 Holloway Circus, 
B11EQ 

BRADFORD 

Are we heading for another 
economic slump? 

Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

Glyde House, 

Little Horton Lane 
(opposite the ice rink), 
BD50BQ 

BRIGHTON 

How do we fight back? 
Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Brighthelm Centre, 

North Rd, BN11YD 
BURNLEY 

Arguments for socialism 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Red Triangle Cafe, 

160 St. James’s St, 
BB111NR 

CAMBRIDGE 

Film showing — 

Bread and Roses 

Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Signal Box, 

Glenalmond Avenue 

(off Clarendon Rd), 
CB28DB 


Email your meetings to events@socialistworker.co.uk or phone 020 7840 5600 


SOCIALIST WORKER BRANCH MEETINGS 


Corbyn doesn’t really get on with most of his MPs 


Can Jeremy Corbyn beat 
the establishment? 


COVENTRY 

Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
West Indian Centre, 
159 Spon St,CV13BB 


DONCASTER 

Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Women’s Centre, 

21 Cleveland St, 
DN13EH 


LANCASTER 

Thu 1 Sep, 7pm, 
Friends Meeting House, 
Meeting House Lane, 
LAL1TX 


CARDIFF 


Arebel’s guide to Trotsky 


Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Central Perk Cafe, 

2 Donald St, 
Roath,CF24 4TQ 
CHESTERFIELD 

The Spanish CivilWar 
Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Chesterfield Library, 
New Beetwell St, 
S401QN 

DUNDEE 

Trade unions and the 
fight against the Tories 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Dundee Voluntary Action, 
10 Constitution Rd, 
DD11LL 

EXETER 

Marxism and ecology 
Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

New Horizon Cafe, 

47 Longbrook St, 

EX4 6AW 


LONDON: BRENT 
AND HARROW 

Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
The Pepperpot Centre, 
laThorpe Close, 
Ladbroke Grove (very 
close to the station), 
W105XL 


LUTON 

Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Stockwood Hotel, 
41-43 Stockwood 
Crescent (enter via 
London Rd car park), 
LU13SS 


HARLOW 

Why we opposeall 
immigration controls 
Thu 1 Sep, 7.30pm, 
Friends Meeting House, 
1 Church Leys, 

CM18 6BX 
HUDDERSFIELD 

Bad medicine —why 
the pursuit of profit 
makes us sick 

Wed 24 Aug, 6.30pm, 
Brian Jackson House, 
2 New North Parade 
(near both train and 
bus stations), 

HD15JP 

LEEDS: CITY CENTRE 
After Chilcot—blood 
on Blair’s hands 

Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

The Swarthmore 
Education Centre, 

2-7 Woodhouse Square, 
LS31AD 


NORTHAMPTON 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
The Lab, 

95-97 Charles St, 
NN13BG 


ROTHERHAM 

Wed 14 Sep, 7pm, 
Talbot Lane Methodist 
Church Centre, 
Moorgate St, 

No 0)4 od 


LEICESTER 

Is socialism possible? 
Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Leicester LGBT Centre, 

15 Wellington St, 

LE16HH 

LIVERPOOL 

Marxism and ecology 

Thu 1 Sep, 7.30pm, 

The Caledonia, 

22 Caledonia St,L7 7DX 
LONDON: BRIXTON 

Arebel’s guide to Trotsky 
Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Vida Walsh Centre, 

2b Saltoun Rd 

(near Effra Rd, facing 
Windrush Square),SW2 1EP 
LONDON: EALING 

How do we fight for 
women’s liberation today? 
Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 

West London Trade Union Club, 
33-35 High St, 

Acton, W3 6ND 


BOOKMARKS 


LONDON: HACKNEY 
LeonTrotsky—a 

fighter for our time 

Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 

The Round Chapel, 

2 Powerscroft Rd (corner 
Lower Clapton Rd),E5 OPU 
LONDON: HARINGEY 
1936—the Spanish Civil War 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 

St John Vianney Church Hall, 
386 West Green Rd 

(corner Vincent Rd), 

N15 3QH 
LONDON:ISLINGTON 

System change not 
climate change 

Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

Islington Town Hall, 
Committee Room 1, 

Upper St,N1 2UD 

LONDON: KINGSTON 

Nuclear power —what 

do socialists say? 

Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

Kingston Quaker Centre, 
Fairfield East, KT1 2PT 
LONDON:LEWISHAM 
Arebel’s guide to Malcolm X 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 

West Greenwich Community 
and Arts Centre, 

141 Greenwich High Rd 
(near Greenwich mainline and 
DLR station),SE10 8JA 
LONDON: NEWHAM 
Capitalism versus the 
environment—why 

won’t our rulers act? 

Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Stratford Advice Arcade, 
107-109 The Grove (next 

to Morrisons car park), 
E151HP 

LONDON: SOUTHWARK 
Crime, class and corruption 
Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

Snug room, The Grand Union, 
26 Camberwell Grove 

(off Camberwell Church St), 
SE58RE 

LONDON: TOWER HAMLETS 
Immigration—the myths 
they use to divide us 

Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 

Oxford House, 

Derbyshire St (opposite 
Bethnal Green Rd Tesco), 
E26HG 

LONDON:WALTHAM FOREST 
How powerful is the media? 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Quaker Meeting House, 

la Jewel Rd (off Hoe St), 
E17 4QU 

MANCHESTER: CHORLTON 
Lancashire textile workers’ 
fight against slavery 

in the US Civil War 

Wed 31 Aug, 7pm, 

Chorlton Central Church 
(Meeting Room), 

Barlow Moor Rd, 

M21 8BF 


MANCHESTER: CITY CENTRE 
Reform or revolution? 
Thu 1 Sep, 7pm, 

Friends Meeting House, 

6 Mount St, 

M25NS 


MEDWAY 

Marxism and religion 

Thu 1 Sep, 7.30pm, 

Nucleus Arts Centre 
(Conference Room), 

272 High St, ME4 4BP 
NEWCASTLE 

Capitalism in crisis— 

was Marx right? 

Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 
Broadacre House, 

Market St, NE16HQ 
NORWICH 

Black lives matter—race, 
class and revolt in the US 
Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Vauxhall Centre, 

Johnson Place, 

NR22SA 

OXFORD 

Arebel’s guide to Malcolm X 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Restore, 

Manzil Way (off Cowley Rd), 
OX41YH 

PORTSMOUTH 

Pride and the struggle 

for LGBT+ liberation 

Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Southsea Community Centre, 
St Paul’s Square,P05 4EE 
SHEFFIELD: CITY CENTRE 
Political Islam and 
imperialism 

Thu 25 Aug, 7pm, 

Central United 

Reformed Church, 

60 Norfolk St (near Crucible 
Theatre),S1 2JB 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Can socialist planning work? 
Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Central Baptist Church Hall, 
Devonshire Rd,SO15 2GY 
SWANSEA 

The struggle for 

LGBT+ liberation 

Thu 25 Aug, 7.30pm, 
Brynmill Community Centre, 
St Albans Rd,SA2 OBP 
WAKEFIELD 

After Chilcot—blood 

on Blair’s hands 

Wed 24 Aug, 7pm, 
Lightwaves Centre, 

Lower York St,WF1 3LJ 
YORK 

The Olympics—sport, 
profit and resistance 

Wed 24 Aug, 7.30pm, 

Sea Horse Hotel, 

4 Fawcett St,YO10 4AH 


{ Mevents) =} 


BIRMINGHAM 
Unwelcome Tory Conference 
to Birmingham 2016 
Sun 2 Oct, 

Birmingham city centre 
DORSET SOCIALISTS 
Creeping privatisation 
of the NHS 

Fri 2 Sep, 1.30pm, 
Colliton Club, 

Colliton Park,DT1 1XJ 
NATIONAL 

Stand Up to Racism 
Conference 

Sat 8 Oct, 10am, 
Friends House, 
173-177 Euston Rd, 
NW12BJ 

ISJ day school— 
Marxism and Nature 
Sat 15 Oct, 10.30am, 
Central London, 

To book email isj@swp.org.uk 
SCOTLAND 

Marxism Festival 
Scotland 2016 

Sat 29 Oct, 10am, 
Renfield St Stephen’s, 
260 Bath St, 

Glasgow, G2 4JP 


CONTACT 
THE SWP 


Phone 020 7840 5600 
Email 
enquires@swp.org.uk 
Post PO Box 71327, 
London SE11 9BW 
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Political prisoners confessions tel 
the story of an Islamopnobic age 


Moazzam Begg knows what it’s like to exist under the War on Terror. In a new documentary 
he recounts a life that can inspire resistance to racism and repression, writes Talat Ahmed 


THE CONFESSION: Living the 
War on Terror is a powerful docu- 
mentary that will make you angry 
—and immensely proud of every 
anti-war march you have been on. 

It charts Moazzam Begg’s journey 
from a happy Birmingham child- 
hood to being Britain’s most high 
profile political prisoner. 

Its title refers to “confessions” 
he made under duress, following 
mental and physical torture. The 
deeper confession is Moazzam tell- 
ing his story over an hour and a half 
with humbling calm and clarity. 

Moazzam was detained for three 
years in 2002 by the US in Bagram 
and Guantanamo Bay for alleged 
links to Al-Qaida. 

He was released after a sustained 
campaign, then arrested again in 
2014 for alleged terrorist activity 
over Syria. Again he was released, 
police admitting he was not guilty. 

Each time the charges against 
him failed to reach the courts—so 
he missed out on a chance to put the 
British state in the dock. 

Educated at a Jewish school, with 


ART 


So subversive 
it can get you 
arrested 


SYRIA SPEAKS: ART AND 
CULTURE FROM THE 
FRONTLINE 

Edited by Malu Halasa, Zaher 
Omareen and Nawara Mahfoud 
Saqi Books, £12.99 


READING ABOUT art and 
culture from the frontline 
of Syria’s revolution was 
enough to get Faizah 
Shaheen, a Muslim woman 
from Leeds, held under the 
Terrorism Act last month. 

The award-winning book 
Syria Speaks was part of 
her holiday reading. It is a 
collection of essays, short 
stories, poems, songs, 
cartoons and photographs 
from Syrian authors and 
artists. 

In the Islamophobic 
atmosphere whipped up by 
our rulers, one Thomson 
Airways cabin crew member 
thought she was suspicious and 
saw the book as dangerous. 

It’s worth getting a copy as it 
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a mixed group of mixed friends, 
Moazzam’s early political awaken- 
ing was a response to racist violence 
from the Nazi British National Party 
in the early 1990s. 

In his early twenties Moazzam 
watched with horror as the US 
pounded Baghdad in the Gulf War 
in 1991. Later the Bosnian war 
brought tales of ethnic cleansing, 
rapes and massacres. 

In both conflicts Moazzam saw 
most of the world stand by as 
Muslims were slaughtered. The 
end of the Cold War brought a new 
enemy for the West in the form of 


Moazzam saw the 
world stand by as 
Muslims were 
massacred 


# 


Public Nausea by 


Yasmeen Fanari 


Islamic extremism. Suddenly not just 
his skin colour but also his religion 
marked Moazzam as an “outsider”. 

He quit his job, set up an Islamic 
bookshop and moved from being 
“partially Islamic to becoming fully 
Islamic”. 


Inspired 
He travelled to Bosnia and met 
Mujahideen fighters from across 
the world. Inspired by their spirit 
to defend Muslims, he planned to 
go to Chechnya for similar reasons. 

Though never involved in fight- 
ing he came under the radar of 
British intelligence. Moazzam’s 
family faced house searches. He 
was interrogated about his political 
views but never charged. 

The documentary reveals an MI5 
agent who remained a constant 
presence from this moment through 
to Guantanamo. 


probably is dangerous—but 
not in that way. 

Syria Speaks documents the 
flourishing of creative dissent 
after decades of dictatorial 
control by successive Assad 
regimes. As one essay puts it, 
“the doors of the Kingdom of 
Silence were flung open”. 

New art collectives aimed 
at “creating solidarity and 
undermining the regime’s 
brutal military campaign”. 

Some produced for the 
practical needs of the 
struggle—from political 
posters to downloadable 
stencils to spray the slogans 

of rebellion and defiance, 
such as “Your bullets killed 
only our fear”. 
Others, like those behind 
the hit internet series 
Top Goon: Diaries of a 
Little Dictator, use finger 
puppets—easy to smuggle 
through checkpoints—to 
satirise and mock the 
regime. 

Some of the art is 
haunting, some has a 
sharp anti-imperialist edge. 
Overall it celebrates the 

beauty and endurance of 
ordinary people and their 
acts of resistance. 
Raymie Kiernan 


This is the backdrop 
to persistent surveil- 
lance when he went to 
Afghanistan and his arrest 
in Pakistan. He was shack- 
led and hooded with a gun 
to his head. 

The film intersperses 
Moazzam’s voice with film 
footage of war preparations 
and speeches by politicians " 
such as Tony Blair. 

For director Ashish 
Ghadiali, the War on 
Terror has made 
any male with 
brown. skin 
an object of 
suspicion. 

At 
Q&A 


event he told Moazzam, 
“through telling the story 
of one person, you are 
revealing the story of an 
age”. 

The Confession is in 
some cinemas now. Go 
to dogwoof.com/ 
theconfession 

for screenings 


at oF ai s sacl : — : tas. . 
PALESTINIAN PHOTOGRAPHER Hamde Abu Rahma is in Scotland 
this month after campaigners overturned the authorities’ refusal 
to give him a visa. His work is on display at Govanhill Community 
Baths in Glasgow and Tollcross Community Centre in Edinburgh 


government earlier 
this year? It examines 
40 people who 
played a role in the 
1916 Easter Rising 
in Dublin—from 
revolutionaries who 
led it to British army 
officials who had 
them shot. 

New etchings of 
them by artist David 
Rooney bring it to life. 


100) 


1916 PORTRAITS AND 
LIVES 
ireland.ie/portraits 


FOR HOLIDAY reading 
with a difference 

this summer, why 

not download this 
free collection of ™h | 
biographies put ee eter 
online by the Irish Roger Casement 
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fa HISTORY & THEORY 


HE IDEAS of Frantz 

Fanon are under- 

going a revival 

around the world. 

The Black Lives 

Matter movement 
shared one of his quotes 
on social media, which was 
widely circulated, about how 
they “quite simply could not 
breathe”. 

University students from 
South Africa and activists from 
the poor suburbs of France 
are reading and discussing his 
work. In Britain, Decolonising 
Our Minds student societies 
have held hundreds-strong 
meetings. 

As with many radical fig- 
ures there is a blunted version 
of Fanon taught in universities, 
particularly in postcolonial 
studies courses. But Fanon was 
also an inspiration to radical 
movements against racism and 
imperialism in the 1960s. 

His ideas informed Huey P 
Newton and Bobby Seale, the 
founders of the revolutionary 
Black Panther Party in the US. 

They can also offer lessons 
today for all who want to fight 
back. 

Frantz Fanon was born in 
1925 to a middle class family in 
Martinique, a Caribbean colony 
of France. His mother was a 
shop owner and his father was 
a civil servant. 

Fanon joined the French 
army at a young age to fight fas- 
cism during the Second World 
War. He was awarded a medal 
for bravery but left the army 
disillusioned with the racism 
he found there. 

He moved to France to 
become a dentist. There he 
became interested in philoso- 
phy. He attended lectures by 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty and 
read Jean-Paul Sartre’s work. 


Racism 

He also encountered the racism 
of French society. Police beat 
him up on anti-colonial demon- 
strations. While with his white 
partner he was even arrested on 
suspicion of “trafficking white 
women”. 

Fanon would combine his 
interest in philosophy and his 
experiences of racism to write 
his book Black Skin, White 
Masks. Originally written and 
rejected as his medical disser- 
tation, it sought to document 
the “lived experience of a black 
person”. 

It drew on the theories of 
German philosopher Hegel, 
Sartre and the revolutionary 
Karl Marx. 

Fanon argued that the con- 
cept of “blackness” was created 
by racism, itself a product of the 
economic motivations of slavery 
and of capitalism. 

He wrote, “There is no 
Black mission, no white man’s 
burden”. 

The book discusses the 
Negritude movement, particu- 
larly the poet and politician 
Aime Cesaire who had been 
Fanon’s teacher in Martinique. 

This movement talked about 
taking pride in being black and 
in black culture. Cesaire talked 


Frantz Fanon was a giant of the fight against colonialism. 
Chris Newlove hails a revival of his ideas—and argues for 
taking them further, not letting academia tone them down 


of the need to “decolonise the 
mind”. It was a defiant response 
to systematic racism. 

In colonised Martinique, a 
person’s skin colour was seen 
as a determining their chances 
in life. Fanon’s own first name 
Frantz had been chosen to 
emphasise white Austrian 
ancestry on his mother’s side. 

But Negritude could also 
sometimes reinforce stereo- 
types by trying to turn them 
into positives—such as seeing 
black people as closer to nature 


Frantz Fanon 


Violence isa 
cleansing force. 
It frees from 
despair and 


inaction 
SSS =F] 


than whites. Fanon saw this 
movement as a stage people 
had to go through. He said, “I 
need to lose myself completely 
in Negritude”. 

But he ended Black Skin, 
White Masks arguing that pride 
in one’s culture is not enough— 
what is needed is active resist- 
ance to racism and imperialism. 

Fanon spoke of the resist- 
ance to French colonisation in 
Vietnam. “The Vietnamese who 
die before the firing squads are 
not hoping that their sacrifice 


will bring about the reappear- 
ance of a past,” he wrote. “It is 
for the sake of the present and 
of the future that they are will- 
ing to die.” 

The book calls for black 
people to be recognised as 
human beings—and for black 
and white unity. 

Fanon qualified as a psychia- 
trist rather than a dentist and 
moved to a small town near 
Algiers, in Algeria. 


Algeria 

It was there he would find 
the action he was calling for. 
Algeria was a society dramati- 
cally held back by colonialism. 

France had violently annexed 
it in 1830. The occupation had 
wiped out almost half the pop- 
ulation within just ten years. A 
thriving education system was 
destroyed and literacy rates 
plummeted. 

Algeria wasn’t even consid- 
ered to exist except as a region 
of France. 

In 1954 a then-unknown 
group calling itself the 
National Liberation Front 
(FLN) began armed struggle for 
independence. 

The FLN sought Fanon out 
and he quickly joined the 
group, secretly treating injured 
FLN fighters in his hospital. 
Eventually he quit his job to edit 
FLN newspaper El Moudjahid, 
written from newly independ- 
ent Tunisia. 

Fanon went on to become 
ambassador for the FLN’s pro- 
visional government of Algeria 
and visited newly independent 
African states. He argued for an 
“African legion” challenging the 
leaders of independent states to 
put their pan-Africanism into 
practice. 


URING this period 
he was diagnosed 
with cancer. In his 
last months he 
dictated his last 
and most famous 
book The Wretched of the 
Earth. 

It was a wide ranging attack 
on colonialism and an urgent 
call to arms. It is largely respon- 
sible for Fanon’s reputation 
as an advocate of violence— 
although part of this also comes 
from Sartre’s foreword. 

Fanon rightly defended the 
right of the oppressed to resist 
colonialism through armed 
struggle. He differentiated 
between the violence of the 
oppressed and the oppressor. 

He went further, arguing that 
armed struggle could change 
individual consciousness. He 
wrote, “Violence is a cleansing 
force. It frees the native from 
his inferiority complex and from 
his despair and inaction.” 

Fanon was concerned that 
without real social and eco- 
nomic democracy, independ- 
ence could end up replac- 
ing colonial exploitation with 
home-grown exploitation. 

Much of this would prove 
prophetic. In dozens of newly 
independent countries around 
the world the poor remain 
exploited. And often it’s the 


same companies from the colo- 
nial era and sometimes even 
the old colonial governments 
still reaping the profits. 

Algeria is no exception. After 
winning independence, the FLN 
became an authoritarian and 
repressive regime. It grew rich 
selling Algeria’s gas and oil to 
the West. 


ANON’S FOCUS on 

armed struggle was 

an attempt to prevent 

this. He believed vio- 

lence would help to 

stop the future lead- 
ers of an independent nation 
compromising with their for- 
mer colonial rulers. 

Fanon was right that any 
new society would be shaped 
by the struggle that created 
it. If it was to reflect ordinary 
people’s needs it would have to 
be something they had actively 
fought for, something handed 
down to them. 

But violence as such doesn’t 
do this. The question is who 
does what—and that is a ques- 
tion of class. 

Fanon’s views on class were 
informed by the 1949 Chinese 
revolution, the Vietnamese vic- 
tory against France in 1954 and 
the 1959 Cuban revolution. 


Peasantry 
In leading capitalist countries 
such as France, Fanon agreed 
with Marx that the working 
class was the main agent of 
change because workers had 
nothing to lose. But in colonised 
countries workers often had 
higher living standards than 
the more numerous peasantry. 

Fanon saw the working class 
there as a privileged layer tied 
to the colonial regime. He 
acknowledged workers’ power 
to shut down the economy. But 
he dismissed strikes as “letting 
off steam”. 

Instead Fanon saw the poor- 
est classes as the main agents of 
change—the peasantry in par- 
ticular and the “lumpenprole- 
tariat” of slum dwellers and 
petty criminals. These urban 
poor he saw as both “spon- 
taneously revolutionary” but 
potentially susceptible to 
supporting the regime. 

Fanon was wrong to dis- 
miss the working class. It 
played a major role in bringing 
down colonial and authoritar- 
ian regimes across Africa and 


the Middle East. ‘a 


Strike waves were 
instrumental from the ‘1 
revolts in Egypt, 
Syria and 


READ MORE 


A mural depicting Fanon’s teacher Aime Cesaire 


French repression during the Algerian war of independence 


(above), victory celebrations in Algiers in 1962 (facing page) 


Iraq in the 1950s to the fall of 
Apartheid in South Africa. 

In Algeria itself the turn- 
ing point was not a FLN mili- 
tary breakthrough but militant 
demonstrations of working 
class people in 1960. This was 
despite the FLN leaders trying 
to limit workers’ role by send- 
ing their workplace activists 

out to the countryside to join 
armed struggle. 
Algeria was declared inde- 
pendent in 1962. Fanon never 
lived to see it—he died in 1961 
from cancer. But he had lived 
up to a goal he had set for him- 
self in Black Skin, White Masks. 
As he’d written, “I under- 
take to face the possibility 
of annihilation in order 
that two or three truths 
may cast their eter- 
nal brilliance over the 
ai world.” 


Fa J ail 
The Black Panthers were inspired by Fanon’s ideas 
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SOCIALISTS 
AND LABOUR 


The constraint of unity’ fatally 
weakened the Bennite lett 


Calls for a truce in 
the Labour Party risk 
leading the left to 
repeat the mistakes 
of the 1980s, warns 
Sadie Robinson 


JEREMY CORBYN is under 
pressure to compromise with 
the right of the Labour Party. 
The right and many on the 
left claim this party “unity” 
can make Labour electable. 

Yet compromises with the 
right bring disaster. 

There was a left resurgence 
in Labour in the late 1970s. 

The 1974-79 Labour 
government had overseen the 
biggest fall in workers’ living 
standards for a century. 

Unemployment doubled. 
Workers struck over Labour’s 
pay limits in 1978-79. 

Many Labour members 
vowed to change the party 
to try and constrain the 
right. Sections of the union 
leaderships backed them. 

The Tories won the 1979 
general election. But Labour’s 
left was getting stronger. It 
won constitutional changes 
in 1981 to make the party 
more democratic and got 
left policies through party 
conferences. 


Resurgence 

The culmination of the left’s 
resurgence came when 

Tony Benn stood for deputy 
leader in September that 
year. Against all odds he 
very nearly won—getting 
49.57 percent to right winger 
Denis Healey’s 50.43 percent. 

Benn called it “a staggering 
result with all the media 
against us, violent attacks by 
the Shadow Cabinet, the full 
intervention of Michael [Foot, 
Labour leader], the abstention 
of a group of Tribune Group 
MPs”. 

He added, “It has been far 
more successful than I could 
possibly have dreamed.” 

The result showed that 
someone with explicitly 
socialist ideas had huge 
support. Yet within months 
the left surrendered. 

The right argued that the 
party needed unity to fight 
the 1983 general election. 
Some hoped to win back 
those who had split to form 
the Social Democratic Party 


TONY BENN addressing a Militant rally in 1984 


(SDP) the year before. 

Because Labour is focused 
on winning elections, the 
left was susceptible to these 
arguments. Focus on party 
structures, rather than mass 
struggle, left it weaker. 

Labour leaders and senior 
union figures met in January 
1982 and agreed what 
became known as the Peace 
of Bishop’s Stortford. 

The left agreed not to push 
for any more constitutional 
changes or challenge for 
leadership positions. The 
right pledged not to expel 
left wing supporters of the 
Militant newspaper, and to 
keep left policies. 

Constant attacks on the 
left fed a pessimism that 
encouraged the compromise. 

Benn described Jon 
Lansman—now founder 
of Labour left group 
Momentum—remarking that 
month, “The left was at a low 
ebb and we wouldn't lose by a 
truce.” But the left did lose by 
making a “truce”. 

With the left neutralised 
the right went on the 
offensive. It kept left policies 
on paper in the short term, 
then ditched them. It began a 
witch hunt against Militant. 


The right 
showed its 
commitment to 
unity with 


expulsions 
SSS) 


At the party conference in 
September 1982 Benn wrote, 
“Compared to last year, when 
the left was riding high, this 
year the left is very much tail- 
between-legs. We are caught 
by the constraint of unity.” 

The Tories increased their 
majority in the 1983 election 
and Neil Kinnock became 
Labour leader. Workers lost 
key struggles, particularly the 
miners in 1985. 


Ammunition 

All of this gave ammunition to 
the claims that Thatcherism 
was triumphant. The right 
showed its commitment 

to unity by stepping up 
expulsions of the left. 

The left focused on taking 
control of local councils. 
Some Labour councils vowed 
not to implement Tory cuts, 
but eventually gave up. 

Compromises with the 
right allow the right to smash 
the left. But a party fixated 
on parliament will always be 
under pressure to make them. 

As Benn wrote in 1989, 
“Looking back on it, the 
Labour Party has never 
been a socialist party, it 
has never wanted social 
transformation. It is only 
when circumstances require 
a change that the pressure 
comes from underneath for a 
transformation.” 
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Truth behind Tories war on welfare 


a DAVE SEWELL 


DAVID CAMERON and his 
crusading work and pen- 
sions secretary lain Duncan 
Smith made a mission of 
“reforming” benefits. 

They imposed a bedroom 
tax. Their benefit cap drove 
poor families from their 
homes. They expanded “sanc- 
tions” for unemployed people 
and humiliating disability 
tests. 

These policies caused 
immense suffering to the 
poorest and pitted “strivers” 
against supposed “skivers”. 

This wasn’t about attack- 
ing “dependency culture”. 
Rather it was about using 
nasty attacks on the vulner- 
able to produce a shift away 
from the idea of poor people’s 
right to welfare. 

That would in turn entitle 
them to slash the total wel- 
fare bill. 

So how much did this 
save? The total welfare bill is 
now £26 billion a year lower 
than it would have been with- 
out Tory changes, according 
to the House of Commons 


Library. That’s a 10 percent 
cut in welfare spending, 
which is set to reach 15 per- 
cent by 2021-22. 

The change that cut spend- 
ing the most was switching 
the inflation rate for calcu- 
lating benefit increases. 

The Tories changed it from 
the RPI inflation measure 
to the usually lower CPI in 
2011-12. 

Second was a three-year 
below-inflation freeze on 
most working age benefits 
from 2013-14. 


Families 

Third was removing child 
benefit from higher earning 
families. 

The Tory attacks on 
disability, sickness and unem- 
ployed benefits contributed 
to the deaths of thousands of 
people. 

They were just cruel and 
ideological, rather than effec- 
tive at cutting overall spend- 
ing. 

Duncan Smith’s attempt 
at further-reaching changes 
gave us the unworkable Uni- 
versal Credit scheme. Its 
rollout was delayed for the 


GONE BUT not forgiven—lain Duncan Smith 


seventh time last month. 

The resilience of welfare 
spending exposes a myth 
about what it goes on. 

There’s no minority under- 
class of claimants sponging 
off the rest of us. 

Benefits have become 
integral to how the whole 
working class pays the bills. 
Unemployed, disabled and 


sick people have every right 
to state help. But the major- 
ity of working age claimants 
are in work. 

By far the biggest compo- 
nent of the welfare bill is the 
state pension, followed by 
tax credits and housing ben- 
efits. 

Costs are rising partly 
because more people are 


living longer—surely a good 
thing—and partly because 
housing privatisation and 
speculation have sent rents 
rocketing. 

But mostly the rising ben- 
efits bill is the flip side of the 
declining wage share. 

The proportion of Britain’s 
national income that goes 
to workers has plummeted. 


Between 1980-2010 this 
drop cost the average worker 
£7,000 a year, according to 
the TUC. 

New Labour used bene- 
fits to let bosses off the hook 
for fleecing or discarding 
workers. 

The economic crisis makes 
bosses keener to boost flag- 
ging profitability by taking 
more from workers. The wel- 
fare state takes part of the 
strain. 

Politicians focus on out of 
work benefits partly because 
those claimants seem easier 
targets. 

The Tories know cutting 
pensions is a huge electoral 
risk, and George Osborne’s 
last attempt to cut tax credits 
was part of his undoing. 

But it’s also because if they 
can’t abolish welfare, they'll 
settle for weaponising it. 

Bosses have always used 
unemployment to scare work- 
ers into taking worse wages 
and conditions. 

By adding to the pain, 
poverty and stigma of being 
out of work, the Tories are 
waging a class war against 
those in it. 
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Who owns Britain? How 
the rich kept hold of land 


The death of a billionaire landowner last week highlighted how much land in 


Britain remains in very few hands. Tomas Tengely-Evans investigates 


LO WHEN choosing where to bury 
Yad Gerald Cavendish Grosvenor, 
his family was spoilt for choice. 

The 6th Duke of Westminster, who 
died last Wednesday, owned a land 
portfolio worth £9 billion. 

In London alone the Grosvenor 
Estate, dating back to 1677, includes 
the plush Belgravia and Mayfair 
districts. 

Grosvenor is one of six “great 
estates” that own large swathes of the 
capital. England’s old aristocratic fief- 
doms have rebranded themselves as 
large capitalist enterprises, each with 
their own corporate logos. 

But London is just a small snapshot 
of who owns Britain. A third of land 
in England and Wales is still owned 
by the aristocracy, according to 
Country Life magazine’s most recent 
Who Owns Britain survey. 

Some 36,000 people, 0.6 percent 
of the population, own more than half 
of rural land in England and Wales. 

The structure of land and property 
ownership is shifting from family- 
owned estates to corporations. 

After the Commonhold and 
Leasehold Reform Act passed in 2002, 
residential leaseholders could buy 
their properties more easily. This has 
seen some estates shrink—-slightly. 

But successive governments have 
made sure that top landowners main- 
tained their grip. 

And landowners have adapted 
to the changing needs of British 
capitalism. 

Their estates brought in out- 
side investors and developers. They 
switched to renting property on short- 
term contracts—and made a killing. 

In London the Crown Estate has 
shrunk significantly, but the queen’s 
property portfolio remains one of the 


largest. The Crown Estate boasts, “We 
are the UK’s largest coastal landown- 
ers, managing and investing in a 
hugely diverse range of assets. 

“These include around half the 
UK’s shoreline.” 

It’s “Rural and Coastal portfo- 
lio” was worth £1,621 million in 
2015/16 and brought in a revenue of 
£49.5 million. 

And that isn’t all of the Royal fam- 
ily’s land—only what they don’t own 
“privately”. 


Castle 

Only narrowly behind the Crown 
Estate is Richard Scott, 10th Duke 
of Buccleuch and 12th Duke of 
Queensbury. With four major estates 
he is Europe’s biggest private land- 
owner and lives in the Drumlanrig 
family castle in Scotland. 

Scotland has the most unequal 
land ownership in Western Europe, 
with just 432 powerful landlords 
owning 50 percent of the land. 

A report by Scottish land reform 
campaigners in 2013 singled out 
Buccleuch for legally minimising his 
tax bill and claiming subsidies. 

It said some landowners’ identity 
was hidden in companies, founda- 
tions and offshore tax havens. 

The Buccleuch Estate denied its 
ownership was deliberately “compli- 
cated” to avoid tax. 

Apart from the National Trust and 
Forestry Commission, these aris- 
tocrats have managed to cling on 
as Britain’s biggest landowners for 
centuries. 


[3H More online... 
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Offshore firms’ bonanza 


is IT’S NOT just the aristocracy 
. that owns Britain—offshore 
companies have carried out a 
massive land grab. 

In the ten years from 
2005 offshore firms acquired 
£170 billion in properties, 
according to Private Eye 
magazine. 

Offshore firms registered 
in Jersey bought up 20,590 
properties and those registered 
in Guernsey some 11,536. 
Companies operating 
out of the now 
notorious Panama 
grabbed 1,245 
properties. 

But the most 
popular location 
for land- 


Battersea Power Station 


grabbing companies, with 22,155 
properties bought, was tax haven 
capital the British Virgin Islands. 

Firms have cashed in on 
major “redevelopment” and 
“regeneration” projects for the 
world’s rich. 

The Battersea Project Land 
Company Limited, registered in 
Jersey, purchased the old power 
station site for £309,441,000 in 
2012. 

The whole Nine Elms area is 
being redeveloped to provide 
luxury flats and corporate 
spaces for oligarchs and 
corporations. Another 
company that owns 
land in the area is 
Lycus Ltd—also 
registered in Jersey. 


THE LAND baron—Duke of Westminster, Gerald Cavendish Grosvenor 


Stealing our rights by stealth 


LO PRIVATE COMPANIES aren’t 
Vaed just after our public services— 
they are rapidly buying up public 
spaces in cities too. 

First appearing in the 1980s, 
privately-owned public space 
(Pops) have been steadily growing. 

While Pops are open to the 
public, they have draconian 
implications for ordinary people’s 
rights. 

London City Hall is part of 
the More London estate, which 
stretches down London’s South 
Bank. 

The project was sold to Kuwaiti 
property corporation St Martins 
for £1.7 billion in 2013, one of the 
biggest private property deals in 


British history. 

You can still stroll down the 
South Bank, but you have no legal 
right to protest outside the Mayor 
and Greater London Authority’s 
gaff. 

The same is true in Canary 
Wharf where many of the world’s 
top banks are based. 

Other Pops include 
Birmingham’s canalside 
development, Brindleyplace. 

And in the Pops revolution, old 
and new money can mingle. 

Princeshay, a “shopping village” 
with its own complex of streets in 
Exeter, is owned and run by Land 
Securities—along with the Crown 
Estate. 


Cash blessing 
for the church 


») BLESSED are the 
~ landowners in 
Britain—especially the 
Church of England. 

This profitable 
corporation holds 
£6.7 billion in assets— 
and its land portfolio is 
worth some £2 billion. 

Its estate includes 
properties across 
Britain. It owns more 
than 100,000 acres of 
land in England and 
Wales. 


Duke’s death 
saves grouse 


BRITAIN’S 121-day 

grouse shooting 
season began on Friday 
of last week, known as 
the Glorious 12th. 

A highlight in many 
aristocrat’s year, many 
would gather at the 
Duke of Westminster’s 
18,000-acre Abbey 
Estate in Lancashire. 

Prince William was 
rumoured to be due to 
attend. 

Unfortunately he’ll 
miss out this year, as the 
Duke’s death meant it 
was cancelled. 


One ministry 
makes a killing 


LO THE Ministry 


of Defence is 
the second biggest 
landowner in Britain. 

It owns more than 
500,000 acres—and 
has “right of access” to 
500,000 more. 

Its property portfolio 
is valued at around 
£20 billion and costs 
£3.3 billion to maintain. 
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Lights, camera, 
action over wages 


LOW PAID workers at the 
Ritzy cinema in Brixton, south 
London, are balloting for 
strikes to demand the London 
Living Wage. 

The cinema workers are 
currently paid a minimum of 
£8.80 an hour—less than the 
living wage of £9.40. 

Their Bectu union 
says bosses have refused 
to negotiate and is 
recommending a yes vote. 

A fight for the living wage 
at the Ritzy in 2014 ended 
after 13 strikes. Workers won 
a pay increase, but they did 
not secure their full demands. 


Nazis humiliated on 
Sunderland protest 


ANTI-FASCISTS outnumbered 
a small group of Nazis in 
Sunderland last Saturday. 

Around 30 fascists turned 
out for a protest called by the 
Sunderland Defence League. 
They included Nazis from 
other groups, including the 
National Front. 

Unite Against Fascism 
(UAF) held a 60-strong 
counter-protest and marched 
through the city. 

Labour Party and Green 
Party members joined it 
along with trade unionists 
and people from faith groups. 

Anti-fascists in the north 
east of England will oppose 
the Nazis in Newcastle on 24 
September. 

@Go to No to the Racist EDL in 
Newcastle on Facebook. 


Welsh anti-fascists 
plan counter demo 


A GROUP of Nazis called 
Welsh Resistance plan to 
demonstrate in Ebbw Vale 
town centre this Saturday. 
The fascists are trying 
to whip up hate over the 
building of a mosque and 
plans to house a small 
number of Syrian refugees in 
the South Wales Valleys town. 
Anti-fascists plan to hold a 
counter-protest. 
@For more details contact 
secretary@uafwales.com 


Sports Direct forced 
to give back pay 


WORKERS AT Sports Direct’s 
Shirebrook warehouse in 
Derbyshire will receive back 
pay totalling some £1 million. 

The payments, backdated 
to May 2012, cover unpaid 
and humiliating searches at 
the end of shifts. 


Tenant leader taken 
to court for eviction 


NICOLE HOLGATE, the 
secretary of the Tenants 
and Residents Association 
at Butterields estate in 
Walthamstow, north east 
London, is being dragged 
through court and evicted. 

The tenants have been 
fighting against plans to evict 
them since January. 

A private firm bought up 
the houses. 


FOOD WORKERS 


Serving up 
a protest to 
Sainsbury’s 


FOOD WORKERS held a lively 


project outside Sainsbury’s 
supermarket headquarters 
in central London on Friday 
of last week. The GMB union 
members work for food 
supplier Bakkavor Meals 
in north west London. The 
company supplies food to 
supermarkets including 
Sainsbury’s and Tesco. 
Bosses plan to extend 
working hours to 3am in the 
houmous-making section 
and to slash hours in other 


sections, resulting in a loss of 


£14.40 a week. 
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ON THE protest in Holborn in central London 


Talks break down In 
Southern Rail dispute 


by RAYMIE KIERNAN 


THE RMT union suspended 
a strike by train guards 

on Southern Railway last 
Wednesday for talks “with 
no pre-conditions”. 

Union reps and guards told 
Socialist Worker they didn’t 
have much hope of progress. 
The talks broke down on 
Monday. 

Staff, passengers and 
politicians of all parties have 
slammed Southern’s service. 

This has led to repeated 
calls for the Tory government 
to strip parent company Govia 
Thameslink Railway (GTR) of 
the franchise. 


Control 

Angie Doll, GTR passenger 
services director, insisted “This 
dispute is purely about union 
power and control.” In reality 
it is about safety. 

Bosses want to make trains 
driver-only operated (DOO), 
but trains without guards are 
less safe. Some eight of the last 
ten serious incidents, which 
have seen people trapped in a 
train door and dragged along, 
occurred on DOO trains. 


BUS DRIVERS 


SAFETY IS at the centre of the 


But the Department for 
Transport (DfT) and other rail 
bosses wants to extend DOO. 

Both are egging GTR on to 
crush the unions and repeat 
the lie about an “independent 
rail safety body backing their 
argument (see page 2). 

The dispute is not over and 
is likely to flare up again soon. 
RMT station staff have voted 
70 percent for strikes against 
cuts to stations. And Aslef 
union drivers and TSSA union 
station staff are both balloting 
for strikes on GTR. 


” 


In Scotland, the RMT and 
Aslef unions have rejected 
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DUT 


strike 


Abellio Scotrail bosses’ 
proposals that drivers take 
responsibility for dispatching 
new trains being introduced on 
the network. 

RMT train guards secured 
concessions over keeping their 
role but the crucial issue of 
who would dispatch the train 
was unresolved when the 
union suspended strikes. 


RMT and TSSA union 
members on Eurostar 
suspended seven days of 
strikes between the two 
unions. Just one day of action 
took place last Friday before 
bosses made a new offer. 


Weymouth pickets won't be hoodwinked 


by TIMNICHOLLS 


BUS DRIVERS in Weymouth 
began the second week of 
their two-week strike on 
Monday. 

The Unite union members 
are fighting First Group for 
higher pay. 

Management offered talks, 


but asked for a “goodwill” 
return to work, but only one 
driver had returned to work. 

After eight weeks of 
strikes, they now have to 
reballot. 

One striker said, “Bosses 
are trying to hoodwink us.” 

The dispute is over last 
year’s pay settlement. But 
the settlement for this year 


is due this week and bosses’ 
2.3 percent offer is worth 
just 4p an hour. 

@Send messages of support 
to Dorchester, Weymouth 

& Portland TUC, via 
timtucouncil@talktalk.net 
Send cheques payable to Unite 
branch SW/8161 to Unite the 
union, 238 Holdenhurst Rd, 
Bournemouth BH8 8EG 
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OFFSHORE WORKERS 
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Strike on North Sea oil rigs 
suspended for more talks 


A series of strikes by 
outsourced Wood Group 
workers on Shell North 
Sea offshore platforms, set 
to begin on Wednesday, 
were suspended by the 
Unite and RMT unions. 

A joint statement with 
offshore contractor Wood 
Group said the firm “agreed 
to stop the implementation” 
of 30 percent cuts to 
pay and conditions. 

This pause will last “for 
the duration of this fresh 
engagement and talks”. 


Agreed 

The unions have agreed to 

suspend strikes in return 

for the same period. 
Although the attack 

is not off the table, it is 

significant that bosses 

agreed to more talks. 
They would not have 

done so if workers had 

not struck three days in 


e last month 


the last few weeks. 

Offshore bosses have been 
slashing tens of thousands 
of jobs since a downturn 
in oil prices in 2014. 

They have imposed deep 
cuts that are undermining 
safety and creating a 
ticking time bomb. 

Union activists hope the 
Wood Group dispute will be 
a spark for wider resistance. 


ENVIRONMENT 
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Protesters on the moors 


PROTESTERS WALKED up 
to the Walshaw Moor near 
Hebden Bridge in West 
Yorkshire on Friday of last 
week. 

They called for an end to 
the burning of moorland by 


rich, subsidised landowners 
for grouse shooting. 
Campaigners say this 
leads to worse floods. 
The day was the “Glorious 
12th” start of the shooting 
season. 


Get your reports and pictures to us by 12 noon on Monday 
Post PO Box 71327, London SE11 9BW Phone 020 7840 5656 Email reports@socialistworker.co.uk 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


School janitors make a 
clean sweep with strike 


y RAYMIE KIERNAN 


GLASGOW SCHOOL janitors began 
a five-day strike on Monday in a 
long-running dispute over pay with 
bosses at Cordia, a city council- 
owned firm. 

The janitors launched the action 
as schools returned from the summer 
holiday. They want the extra pay- 
ments that other council workers 
receive for doing dirty or physically 
demanding jobs. 

Striking janitor Steven told 
Socialist Worker, “Nobody is speak- 
ing to us about this. 

“All we’re getting is talk and 
rumours about a ‘janitorial review’. 
But we won’t respond to talk and 
rumour.” 

In reality their response has been 
to strike again to force bosses to con- 
cede their demand. 

The janitors are currently losing 
out by up £1,000 a year. 

Over the summer they continued 
a boycott of duties that began in 
January. 

Steven said it was having an 
impact. “There are weeds growing 
up to your knees in some places and 
dangerous items lying around. If they 
paid us properly we’d clean it.” 

Since March the Unison union 
members have struck over 20 days. 
Steven said, “We’re getting a lot of 
support from teachers and parents. 
But some janitors who are not in 
Unison are opening schools up, and 
some headteachers are mopping up.” 

He reiterated how important it 
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GLASGOW JANITORS on the picket line on Monday 


was for other school unions to urge 
their members not to do the janitors’ 
duties. The janitors need support 
against a firm that is trying to break 
their resolve. 

Glasgow City Unison branch sec- 
retary Brian Smith said, “Cordia has 


spent thousands of pounds every 
month since January trying to under- 
mine our official boycott of the duties 
through the use of non-trade union 
replacement workers. 

“They would be better getting 
round the table and sorting out our 


Picture: Duncan Brown 


legitimate claim.” 

@Send solidarity messages to 
enquiries@glasgowcityunison.co.uk 
and make donations to the strike fund 
to Unity Bank, Sort code 08-60-01, 
Account number 20275792, Account 
name “Industrial Action—Income” 


LGBT+ 


Kiss-in defies shop bosses’ 
homophobia in Hackney 


asked us to leave the store. 
“That’s never happened to 
us before.” 


by TOMAS TENGELY-EVANS 


AROUND 200 LGBT+ 
people and supporters 
joined a mass “kiss-in” in 
a Sainsbury’s supermarket 
branch in Hackney, east 
London, last Saturday. 

It was organised after a 
security guard told partners 
Thomas Rees and Joshua 
Bradwell that holding hands 
was “inappropriate” on 
Monday of last week. 

A customer had made 
a complaint about their 
“inappropriate touching”. 

Thomas spoke to Socialist 
Worker at the kiss-in. He 
said, “We were just shopping 
together on Monday night 
when a security guard 
stopped us. They told us 
about the complaint and then 


Protesters rallied outside 
the Sainsbury’s branch, 
which apologetically provided 
biscuits, before kissing in the 
aisles. 

The kiss-in was a 
show of solidarity against 
homophobia. As Thomas 
said, “It shows the unity of 
community and that we have 
strength in numbers.” 

Sainsbury’s has said it is 
conducting an investigation 
into what happened, but this 
is not the first such incident. 

A lesbian couple was 
asked to leave a Brighton 
Sainsbury’s branch two years 
ago because one kissed the 
other on the cheek. 

LGBT+ people staged a 
similar kiss-in at the store. 
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Will Labour 
block Pride? 


THOUSANDS OF people 
joined the annual Pride 
Cymru march in Cardiff, 
South Wales, last Saturday. 

There was a lively bloc 
of trade unionists, including 
from Wales TUC and the PCS 
and GMB unions. 

But Labour-run Cardiff 
City Council said there would 
be “challenges” next year as 
the Cooper’s Field area will 
be re-turfed after use as the 
Champions League final fan 
zone. Organisers said there 
is nowhere else suitable in 
Cardiff. 

Activists need to organise 
to make sure Pride Cymru 
goes ahead next year. 

Saturday also saw the first 
ever Pride march in Wigan, 
and a pro-refugee banner at 
the front of Margate Pride. 


Pension cut 
in the post 
must be met 
with action 


THE CWU union, which 
organises postal workers, has 
warned Royal Mail that its 
members could strike. This 
follows reports that bosses 
plan to attack workers’ 
pensions. 

Royal Mail said last week 
it wants to close the workers’ 
pension scheme and replace 
it with a worse one in 2018. 

CWU deputy general 
secretary Terry Pullinger 
said, “The CWU in Royal Mail 
will use every means at our 
disposal, including strikes, to 
defend our members’ future 
pensions”. 

The CWU effectively 
agreed a five-year 
no-strike deal with bosses 
in 2014 after Royal Mail was 
privatised. 

The deal, set to be reviewed 
in 2019, has hamstrung union 
activists fighting the effects 
of privatisation. A national 
strike would effectively mean 
breaking that deal—and 
rightly. 

Meanwhile CWU 
members at the Post Office 
were balloting for strikes 
over similar attacks on 
heir pensions, as well as 
privatisation, office closures 
and job cuts. The ballot was 
due to end on Friday. 

Attacks on workers in 

both sectors are the result of 
privatisation. 

Post Office workers should 
vote yes for strikes. And CWU 
leaders should be prepared 

o break the Royal Mail 
no-strike agreement and 
ollow through on their 

hreats for a national ballot. 


LECTURERS 


Strike vote 
at LMU 


UCU UNION members 

at London Metropolitan 
University have backed 
strikes in an indicative 
ballot. They voted by 

76 percent to have a legal 
strike ballot next month. 

They also voted by 
86 percent to ask the UCU 
to begin greylisting, or 
boycotting, of London Met 
from October. 

The indicative ballot 
was in response to plans 
to slash nearly 400 jobs, 
including the compulsory 
redundancy of two leading 
UCU reps. Mark Campbell 
and David Hardman 
lost appeals against the 
redundancies. 

UCU members want 
their reinstatement and no 
victimisations of reps. 


Junior doctors 
call for strikes 


Tory Jeremy Hunt wants to rip up health workers’ contracts and privatise the 
NHS—but junior doctors are up for the fight, writes Tomas Tengely-Evans 


JUNIOR DOCTORS could 
return to picket lines by 
September in their long- 
running battle against Tory 
health secretary Jeremy 
Hunt. 

They want to stop the 
imposition of a dangerous 
new contract and defend the 
NHS. 

The British Medical 
Association’s (BMA) junior 
doctors committee called for 
a “rolling programme of esca- 
lated industrial action” last 
Thursday. 

It has requested a special 
meeting of the BMA Council, 
not scheduled to meet until 
14 September, to authorise 
its plan. 

Ruhe, a junior doctor in 
south London, told Socialist 
Worker, “We're tired and the 
dispute has been going on 
for a while. But I'll be out on 
the picket lines with my col- 
leagues—we'll be fighting for 
the NHS.” 

She added, “They have 
had plenty of opportunities 
to negotiate a contract that 
is safe and fair, but nothing 
seems to shift them.” 

With the NHS plunging 
further into crisis, every trade 
unionist and campaigner 
must get behind the junior 
doctors. 


Cobbled 


Junior doctors rejected a pro- 
posed deal cobbled together 
by Hunt and the BMA by 
58 percent on a 69 percent 
turnout. 

Hunt claims the new con- 
tract is necessary to bring in 
“seven day working” in the 
NHS to improve patient care. 

But the NHS already pro- 
vides emergency services 
24/7 and junior doctors work 
long hours, including nights 
and weekends. 

In reality, Hunt wants 
to smash health workers’ 
pay, terms and conditions 
to soften the NHS up for 
privatisation. 

The new contract makes 
Saturdays and Sundays 


Deliveroo workers fight back 


RIDERS FOR the Deliveroo delivery company protested 
outside the company’s offices in central London last 
week. Strikes and protests by riders over attacks on 
pay forced bosses to make concessions this week. The 


ordinary working days -_ 
and reduces night shift —_ 
pay from 50 percent to 
37 percent. 

It replaces financial penal- 
ties on hospital bosses who 
overwork junior doctors with 
a weaker “guardian role”. 

The Tories have boasted 
that the contract reduces the 
cost of weekend working by 
one third. 

The right wing press is 
already on the attack, but 


junior doctors are clear that 
their fight is part of the fight 
to defend the NHS. 

Ruhe said, “Pay is interre- 
lated with what’s going on in 
the NHS. 

“We have one of the lowest 
doctor to patient ratios in 


On strike in January 
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dispute shows that workers in “precarious” jobs can 
not just organise but resist the bosses. Their fight was 
continuing as Socialist Worker went to press. 


Europe and there’s a serious 
problem with recruitment. 
“St George’s Medical 
School in south London is 
going through ‘clearing’ for 
the first time in its history. 
“We should fund the NHS 
properly and expand, not 
reduce, the workforce.” 


Attacks 
This is a key battle. If Hunt 
successfully imposes the con- 
tract in October he will come 
after other health work- 
ers’ unsocial hours pay and 
ratchet up attacks on the 
NHS. 

The NHS crisis is likely 
to intensify as winter 
approaches. 


St Helen’s Clinical 
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Commissioning Group (CCG) 
in Merseyside announced last 
Tuesday that it could stop all 
“non-vital” operations for 
four months. 

But strikes can push back 
Hunt’s assault on the NHS 
and force him to dump the 
toxic contract. 

The BMA Council should 
immediately authorise the 
industrial action. 

And other trade unionists 
need to start building solidar- 
ity now. 

Trade unions and the 
TUC did not provide nearly 
enough effective solidarity 
during junior doctors’ strikes 
earlier this year. 

This must change as part 
of a major fight for the NHS. 
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Virgin Trains 
faces action 
against cuts 


SOME 2,000 RMT union 
members working on 
Virgin Trains East Coast 
were set to strike for 
24 hours from 3am on 
Friday of this week. 

The action would be 
the first of a series of 
walkouts planned for this 
month. 

The dispute has been 
provoked by bosses’ new 
cuts plan. 

The union said 200 
jobs and “the safety 
regime that ensures a 
guard on every train” are 
under threat. 

Bosses want train 
guards and other 
onboard staff roles to 
be combined, leading to 


Virgin boss Richard Branson 


higher workloads and 
undermining safety. 

The RMT said the 
rail franchise run by 
Virgin and Stagecoach 
was showing a “cavalier 
attitude to safety”. 

It said bosses had 
mobilised a “scab army of 
managers” to undermine 
workers’ action. 

The dispute is one of 
a series across the rail 
network that have seen 
strikes in recent months 
(see page 18). 

Two further 24-hour 
strikes are set for Friday 
26 and Monday 29 August 
with an overtime ban in 
between. 

Virgin took over East 
Coast Mainline last 
year, after it had been 
successfully run under 
public ownership since 
2009. 

Rail unions, passengers 
and campaigners rightly 
fought against the selloff. 
Raymie Kiernan 


